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SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY 


Tuesday, November 12, 1963 


Universities To Have Voice 


By 
MAUREEN FINKELSTEIN | 
If the dream of Fernando 
Dufour is realized, the people, 
of Canada will have a unique) 
building which will house a 
World Academy at the 1967 





World’s Fair to be held in 
Montreal. 
Mr. Dufour, the originator, 


designer, and driving force be- 
hind this plan, feels that al- 
though universities all over the 
world have made an invaluable 
contribution to mankind, they | 
have never received just reward | 
or recognition. 

It is his aim, therefore, to| 
build an edifice where all 
knowledge can be united. Emi- 
nent scholars from every coun- 
try would come to this Academy | 
to study problems relating to 
World Peace. 

The actual site of this “Pa- 
vilion of the Grand Reunion” 
as Mr. Dufour calls it, would be 
named Univer-City. 

With a board of governors 
and the like, the World Aca- 
demy would ensure freedom of 
expression on all fronts, and 
would safeguard the great con- 
tributions from religious, polit- 
ical, military, economic and so- 
ciological fields. 

Mr. Dufour explained that 
this building can be likened to 
a dictionary. “It is a_ single, 
unique structure wherein all 
knowledge can be located, in 
short, a United Nations for 
Knowledge.” | 

The building itself will con- 
sist of a 500-600 foot high struc- 
ture in the shape of a candle, 
symbolizing the Lamp of Learn- 
ing, surrounding by six circular 
buildings each housing one| 
facet of academic study. These 
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Mr. Fernando Dufour shows the 
Fair Project to Orson Wheeler. 


include the Faculties of 
Science, Humanities, Lan- 
guages, Geography, Art, and 
Jurisprudence. 


In accordance with the Bi- 
Cultural nature of Montreal, 
the base of the Lamp of Learn- 
ing will represent the fleur-de- 
lis, and the surrounding build- 
ings will symbolize the rose of 
England. 


In regard to financial back- 
ing for this venture, Mr. Dufour 
hopes that if his plan meets 
with the approval of the various 
universities in the United States 
and Canada, they will be will- 
ing to contribute a sum of 
money which would go towards 
the purchase of a site at the 
World's Fair. 

Mr. Dufour attributes the | 
birth of his idea of a World| 
Academy to his teacher, Mr. 
Orson Wheeler, Professor of 


University Grants 
To Be Tax Free 


The Canadian Universities Foundation is submitting 
a brief on behalf of the 46 universities and institutions 
that make up the National Conference of Canadian 
Universities and Colleges. A delegation from the Founda- 
tion presented the brief on Thursday morning, Novem- 
ber 7th, to the Royal Commission on Taxation. 


The brief states that universities need a diversity 
of sources of financial support if they are to do what is 
properly required of them in the fields of teaching and 


research. Tax arrangements, 
means of stimulating such di 
with this in view that it sets 
including these: 


“Eliminate or raise substan- 
tially the ceiling on donations 
prescribed by Section 21 (1)a of 
the Income Tax Act.”’ (page 3) 


“Provide in the Income Tax 
Act for deduction of donation or 
donations to universities in other 
countries, and encourage other 
countries to reciprocate.’’ (page 
5 

“Fxemnt universities entirely 
ftom federal sales fax, (page 6) 

“Permit university ers to 





it maintains, are a sensitive 
versity of support, and it is 
out nine recommendations 


deduct certain expenses related 
to the earning of their income.” 
(page 7) 

“Revise provisions of the In- 
come Tax Act affecting taxability 


of full-time students and their 
qualifications as dependants.” 
(page 8) 


“Allow deduction of tuition 
fees paid by part-time students.” 
(page 9) 


rld's Fair 
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model for his proposed World’s 


Fine Arts at Sir George Wil- 
liams University. He said that 
Prof. Wheeler used to talk of 
the World’s Fair as a mecca 
for architects. 


However, Mr. Dufour lamen- 
ted, the Fair has now become 
greatly commercialized. For ex- 


; ample, the New York World's 


University Education 





Crisis For F uture 


Previewed by D’Arcy O’Connor 


“In the next seven years, the experts say, we must 
more than double the number of youngsters in college. 


If we fail, the prosperity 
suffer.” 
The above is the lead 


'three articles which will 





Fair which opens in 1964 has 


Pavilions representing the 


Pepsi-Cola and Coca-Cola Com- | 


panies, 


It is Mr. Dufour’s aim to 
create a new image for the 
Montreal Fair in 1967 and to 
leave a permanent monument to 
knowledge all over the world. 


Asked for his opinion of the 
project, Mr. D. B. Clarke, Vice- 
Principal of Sir George Williams 
University, stated, “I think it is 
a very creative idea. Mr. Dufour 
should be congratulated on it.’’ 


good reasons for extending aid. 
The only valid reason is self-in- 
terest,” said Mr. Mark Gayn, 
cold war realist, editorial writer, 
and syndicated columnist of the 
Toronto Star. 

“Tf all aid is given in self- 
interest, what will happen to the 
receiving nations?’’, replied Mr. 
Yaw Turkson, Counseller at the 
Ghana Embassy in Washington. 
and past diplomatic represent- 
ative at both Moscow and the 
U.N. 

“Foreign Aid is the most cru- 
cial issue of our time. A stable 
wellfed world is necessary for 
survival’, stated Professor Irv- 
ing Breecher, Director of the 
Centre for Developing Area Stu- 
dies at McGill University. 

““‘We can’t base our aid on cold 
war considerations. We must 
base our aid on a wider reality?, 
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) should contact the Chairman. 


Concept Of Foreign Aid 
Outdated — Theobald 


By LIZ ASBURY 


“Clarity and good-will are not remarked Professor 





Weekend Magazine. The 
November 16th, is entitled ‘ 
New University Students.” 


SLOC Again? 


A foltowhp to SLOC is now 
a certainty, according to Knud 
Jensen, Chairman of the Stu- 
dent Leadership program soon 
to be instituted at Sir George 


| Williams University. 


During an organizational 
meeting last week, it was decid- 
ed that there should be a mini- 
mum of two programs, probably 
one before and one. after 
Christmas. 


The tentative date for the 
first session is November 30, 
at which time speakers and re- 
presentatives from each club 
will participate in a day long 
program. There will be 2 or 
3 members of every club and 
anyone else interested in stu- 
dent leadership attending and 
taking part in seminars. 


The purpose is to initiate a | 
program of efficient student | 
leadership. The Student Lead- 
ership program also hopes to 
solve problems arising from in- 
adequate leadership. a 

A Committee is in the pro- 
cess of being formed; any stu- 
dent who is interested in help- 
ing develop this program 


of the whole country will 


catchline from the first of 
shortly be printed in the 
first part, to be released 
‘Why Canada Needs 162,000 


The story discusses the present 
rate of university expansion in 
Canada, insinuating it to be “a 
remarkable flowering of new in- 
stitutions of higher learning to 
{have taken place without any 
real co-ordination or national 
plan.”” As well, it points to the 
| growth and expansion of the old- 
er universities (e.g. good ole 
SGWU.) 

As to why this great boom ia 
university building and expansion 
is taking place, the article states 
“The main cause is deceptively 
simple. A blizzard of students. 
There are now “many more col- 
lege-age men and women in Can- 
ada and many more who want to 
go to college. This fall there are 
150,000 full-time students in the 
country’s universities and _ col- 
leges. Ten years ago there were 
fewer than half that number — 
only 64,500.’ 

Regarding monetary benefits 
derived from a university educa- 
tion, the published figures show 
that “The boy or girl who fin- 
ishes high school earns an aver- 
age of 10 per cent more during 
his lifetime than the boy or girl 
who quit school early. And the 
man with a university degree 
earns on the average $100,000 
more during his career than the 
man without one; that is a 
healthy return on his invest- 
ment.’’ 

The article refers to the ‘“‘uni- 
versity crisis’’ as the ever-in- 
creasing need for more univer- 
sity trained people and conse- 
quently the present need for bet- 
ter expansion planning as well as 
closer co-ordination between the 
schools and government. 








system of production, and that 
foreign aid should take the form 





Arthur 
Lermer, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Economics at Sir George. 

“The high-water mark of aid | 
has already been passed. We | 
need a new and viable justifica- | 
tion for continuing to give aid’, 
challenged Mr. Robert Theobald, 
consulting economist and author 
from the United States. 

With these provocative re- 
marks, a panel discussion on ‘‘In- 
ternational versus Bilateral Aid”’ 
was conducted by commentator 
Leslie Roberts last Tuesday in 
Birks Hall as a prelude to the | 
study group sessions of the Fifth | 
Seminar on International Affairs. | 

The five panelists agreed in} 
theory that multilateral aid is: 
preferable to bilateral aid for a 
number of reasons. Multilateral 
aid promotes more coordination 
and less waste, weakens selfish | 
political and economic motives. 
enables pooling of knowledge and 
resources, and assures a greater 
degree of economic planning. 
both for the giver and the re-, 
ceiver. H 

Mr. Theobald challenged all, 
the other panelists with his re- 
mark that the whole present con- 
cept of foreign aid is outdated. 
He believes that an automatic 








of ‘‘automatic factories’’ so that 
the underdeveloped countries 
may be catapulted from the pre- 


| industrial revolution stage to the 


“automatic” stage, bypassing the 
industrial stage entirely. This 
would mean not only _ faster 
growth, contended Mr. Theobald, 
but less adjustment by people of 
underdeveloped countries to the 
work-mania habits of the present 


western industrial system. It 
would also require ‘‘a_ drastic 
change in our economic and 


social outlooks.”’ 


All panelists agreed that Can- 
ada has shown little real effort 
in the foreign aid field up to 
this time. Mr. Gayn said “Can- 


jada is the second worst giver 


” 


among western nations.’’ Profes- 
sor Breecher noted that all Can- 
ada’s aid is tied to Canadian 
exports. 

The consensus was that Can- 
ada, as well as all other more 
priveleged countries, must take 
a greater and more effective in- 
terest in aid programs immedia- 
tely, if world peace is to be main- 
tained and strides toward real 
economic partnership be ad- 
vanced either on a centralized or 
decentralized basis. 
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SUPPORT THE “Y” CAMPAIGN 





at the Student Receptionist. The, November 22. Note that all stu- 
deadline for nominations is Fri-| genis are eligible 1o vote in said 
day noon, November 15. Cam-| by-election for secretary, and all 


j il from Novem- 
erg al 20. The by- Arts students for the Arts repre- 
sentative. 


elections will be held on Friday, 


Final Notice 


The following positions are open 
for By-elections: 
1. Arts Representative 
2. Secretary 
Nominations may be obtained 














Today 


wheat Christ said about 


Christ 


first in a series of 


The Stairway 


904 ST. CATHERINE ST. W. 


ART EXHIBITION 
COFFEE — CANDLES — CULTURE 
LIVE JAZZ — THURS. - SUN. 


t Wednesda 
Hoctenanny every Y with Gary Eisencraft 





five weekly lectures by 
Rev. Jonathan Rebinson 
M.A., Ph.D., Cheploin 


“FOR THE BEST OF 
ALL PAPERBACKS” 


CLASSIC‘’S 
little books 


1327 ST. CATHERINE ST. W. 


*VI. 99-2579 


Newman 


Centre 





1452 Drummond St. 
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Graduates Notice 


If you will graduate in May ‘64’ or before, have 

your formal graduating photo taken for Garnet ‘64’ 

before November 30th, at Geraldine Carpenter 

Studio, 2005 Bishop street. Photos may be taken 

between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. Monday thru Saturday 

' without an appointment. Women should wear a 

white blouse, men a jacket, shirt, and tie. A 

service charge of $1.50 must be paid at each sitting. 
Don’t forget to go. 








| Hyman’s Soda Shop 


1417 Drummond Street 


Right next door to the University 


"Come and Eat where the Gang likes to Meet" 








SPECIAL PARKING RATES 


As a Special Consideration to Students 

we will Give them Monthly Parking 

from 5:30 P.M. to Midnight for $10.00 
per Month. 


Apply 3448 PEEL STREET 


BETWEEN 4 & 6 P.M. 
CIVIC PARKING CENTRE LTD. | 





ST. JAMES UNITED CHURCH 
463 St. Catherine Street, West and 
1435 City Councillors Street, 
Close-by Sir George 


THE REVEREND NORMAN RAWSON, D.D., MINISTER 


11:00 a.m, 
7:00 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
9:00 p.m. Fellowship Hours 


Young People’s mid-week groups — each Monday and Friday 
8:30 p.m. 


Morning Worship 
Music for Meditation. 
Evening Service 





1964 GRADUATES 


COMMERCE, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
FINANCE or ECONOMICS 


Attractive Career Opportunities 


TAXATION OFFICERS and 
DOMINION CUSTOMS APPRAISERS 


Department of National Revenue 
— AND — 


AUDITORS 
Office of the Auditor General 
STARTING SALARIES — $405 to $450 A MONTH 
A SELECTION TEAM will be on campus to interview 


graduates interested in these positions on 
NOVEMBER 18 


Visit Your Placement Office TODAY 
and Register for an InteAtey, 
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Suicide And Buddhism 


WAYNE K. WHILLIER 


In Buddhism, life is sym- 
bolized in the Kalacakra: 
at the centre of the wheel, 
dominated by Imperma-| «4 
nence, are the three inter-| i 
related causes of pain. 
These culminate to form 
the realization of the First 
Noble Truth: All life is 
dukkha (suffering). | 


According to the first of the 
Twelve Principles of buddhism, 
“Self-salvation is for any man 
the immediate task.'’ The Arahat 
is the ‘Worthy One’ who has at- 
tained Nirvana for himself. Nir- 
vana is a condition that is with- 
out fixity. without mobility, with- 
out basis. It is the end of ‘woe’, 
and is logically inexpressable for 
logic leads to dukkha. It is Scho- 
penhauer’s ‘“‘Night in which all 
cows are black.’”’ The Third 
Noble Truth is the realization 
that release from tanha (desire) 
leads to Nirvana, The candidate 
must recognize that inadequacy 
of the intellect in face of the 
Earthly problems of anicca (tran- 
sitoriness), anatta (the ultimate 
unreality of the soul), and dukkha 
(suffering, or sorrow). By fol- 





lowing the four Initiations, which 
involve the breaking of ten fet- 
ters. he attempts to escape the 
Kalacakra through the destruc- 
tion of the self or the ‘I’. In this 
he eliminates tanha which is the 
cause of dukkha. 

Adherence to the Hightfold Path 
is the common method of attain- 
ing Nirvana. However, suicide 
has been used in the past by the 
potential Arahat as a hasty means 
of escaping the Kalacakra. In 
Viet Nam, the opportunity was 
utilized to fulfill the Teravada 
principle of self-salvation, while 
at the same time satisfying the 
Makavana principle of evangel- 
ism. 

Social protest is not indigenous 
to Teravadism; it can hardly 
avail when the religion stresses 
individual rather than social op- 
timism. It is a western brain 
child, and was used by the much 
venerated ‘holy man’ to capi- 
talize on western sympathies by 


playing on the concept of Divine} 


Omnipresence as opposed to the 
Teravada dualism of Nirvana and 
dukkha in order to re-establish 
the traditional unity of the 
church-state. 


NZ Paper Sued 


AUCKLAND. N.Z. (NZSP-CUP) 
— An article appearing in the 
Auckland University student 
newspaper, ‘‘Craccum”’ has led 
tc a $15,000 libel suit by an 
Auckland firm of architects. 

The article, by a university lec- 
turer in architecture, criticized 
the new School of Fine Arts for 
its design and structure and said 
some harsh things about the 
architects. 

The architects demanded a re- 
traction and apology from the 
newspaper and author but the 
author’s ‘apology’ was a further 
criticism of the architects. The 
editorial committee was fired. 
Suits are pending against the pub- 
lishers. the university student 
council. and the author. 





Sorry 


In the issue of Nov. 5, the 
Georgian inadvertently did 
not list Mr. André Smith 
as a member of Sir George’s 
Delegation to Ottawa. Mr. 
Smith, Activities Co-ordina- 
tor for the High School, was 
Chairman of the project 
(presenting a tax-reduction 
brief on behalf of evening 
students). 


Oe | 








CANADA-WIDE, U.P. MANILLA 


Conference Opens 
In Montreal 


CUCND 


By JANET MOONEY 


The Combined Universities 
Campaign for Nuclear  Dis- 
|'armament opened its national 
|conference Saturday in the 
Queen’s Hotel. Representatives 
from universities all across 
|Canada met to discuss future 
!CUCND policy and to discuss 
methods of organization, 


The conference opened with 
an address from Mr. Dmitri 
Roussopoulos, Honorary 
ral Chairman of CUCND. Mr. 
Roussopoulos’ speech dealt with 
ithe international peace move- 
| ment, the philosophical growth 
of the peace movement and the 
position of the CUCND inter- 
national journal, Our Genera- 
tion Against Nuclear War in this 
theoretical or philosophical 
growth. 


t 


| 





With regard toe the interna- 
tional peace movement, Mr. 
Roéussopoulos outlined the struc- 
ture of, and difficulties facing 
;the newly-formed International 
| Confederation for Disarmament 
and Peace. It is an organization 
of non-aligned peace groups 
which stress the independent 
non-aligned position which the 
peace movement must take. He 
said: “The Peace Movement 
| must have one standard which 
ican be applied to our own na- 
, tion and all other nations. Far 
above loyality to our own na- 
tion is a greater loyalty to hu- 
manity ... As a non-aligned or- 
ganization, our first job is to 
| challenge governments to make 
' peace the primary issue. 


“Although we have had only 
|292 years of peace in the his- 
| tory of civilized man. we still 
‘ not have an idea of what 


Public 


Fede- | 





| war really is. We have not de- 
veloped a peace ideology”. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Roussopoulos, the 
requirements for our developing 
a peace ideology are: 

1) A knowledge of the nation- 
state concept; and 2) an under- 
standing of conflict and revo- 
lutionary non-violence. 


In discussing the centre of 





DAVE McREYNOLDS 


social change. Mr. Roussopoulos 
borrowed from C. W. Mills’ idea 
that today the intelligentsia is 
the immediate centre for 
change. He said: ‘Youth all over 
the world is the only group with 
a radicalism. 
spirit which is challenging the 
status quo and succeeding in 
overthrowing it.” He used the 
examples of Korean, Turkish. 
Cuban and American vouth ac- 
tions. 

Dave McReynolds. an Amer- 
ican who is a youth leader of 
the War Resisters’ League in 
the U.S.A. gave the keynote ad- 
dress at the conference. His 


Notice 


Alt students are prohibited from entering student 


| offices unless by authorization. 


Violaters will meet 


| disciplinary action........ 


jhave presented their due bills, 


j/and finds it harder and harder 
The! 
the) 
| clubby privacy of their councils) 





“Some Of My Best 


Friends... 


Reprinted from The 
New York Times, Nov. 9, 1963 
By RUSSELL BAKER 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 8 — The 
problem of the white Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant in this era of rampant 
minorities is poignant. In the 
span of a few cruel years he has 
seen his comfortable position as 
the ‘‘in’’ man of American so- 
ciety become a _ social liability 
as the outcasts and the explointed 


on his conscience. 

Now the white Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant is asking for sym- 
pathy, and no one will listen. His | 
basic complaint is that he has 
become a_ second-class citizen 


self-respect. 
him in 


to keep his 
minorities deride 


’ 


as a “Wasp,”’ and in a thousand 

silent, subtle ways each day 
make him feel like a bigot. 
Plight of the ‘‘Wasps”’ 

The ‘‘Wasps” contend that the 

minorities force them to work | 

twice as hard at tolerance as) 


a 


TV gangsters were named Smith, 
Jones and Brown. These are 
“Wasp"’ names, of course, but 
the “‘Wasps”’ felt too guilt-ridden 
to object. 


One consequence is a rising 
sense of despair in the ‘‘Wasp” 
community. ‘‘Wasps"’ fear their 
children are growing up to feel 
despicable, and some parents are 
trying to escape their despised 
majority status by losing them- 
selves in minority groups. These 
people say they owe it to their 
children to create a_ heritage 
where a man can vote against 
Kennedys without hating himself 
and ride in the front of the bus 
with dignity. 





A Case of Majority Inferiority 
One such man, who crossed 
; over successfully, confides that 
since joining the persecuted his 
income has risen, his ulcer has 
subsided and he has quit his 
analyst. ‘‘Before I crossed over,” 
ihe. said, “I was on a treadmill 
to nowhere. 





“I was getting no place in the 


anybody else. Subtle pressures.| company. My neighbors weren't 
for example, compel ‘‘Wasps’’ to! interested in me and I couldn't 
go to the back of the bus at all| get into the Megalopolitan Club. 


' “The 


times to prove their belief in 
equality. Politically. ‘‘Wasps” 
have to be exuberantly positive 
about the Kennedys, or explain 
why they are anti-Catholic. 
After the Italian - American 
groups objected recently to por- 
traying Italians as gangsters on 
Untouchables,’’ suddenly 


talk was concerned primarily 
with the politics of war and 
peace, but he mentioned the 
morality involved. He _ said: 
“Morality is not independent of 
politics and ideology but is an 
operative factor within these 
factors.” 


In discussing the politics of 
the international situation. Mr. 
McReynolds put in a good word 
for nationalism, He said that 
nationalism has one good point 
for “it tends to break up blocs”. 
He believed that “it is only a 


| question of time before the 


nationalism of Eastern Europe 
will force a withdrawal’ of Sov- 
jet military dominance in that 
area.” 

Mr. McReynolds said that 
“peace is not a question you 
can pluck out of the social con- 
text. There comes a time when 
orthodox politics are closed and 


‘polities must go out into the 


a revolutionary , 


streets.” 

He closed his address by re- 
iterating what Mr. Roussopoulos 
had said of the future of the 
peace movement: “Our tasks 
are impossible to fulfill. But, 
since our survival is at stake, 
we are less than human when 
we withdraw from the struggle.” 





Coarse Note 


HISTORY 212 (Medieval): ‘“‘The 
course of irue historical know- 
ledge leads through the trough of 
Medieval History”. strewn from 
end to end with innumerable re- 
naissances and definitions of the 
term ‘Feudalism’. Students assi- 
milating the fodder from this 
trough have shown such great 
enthusiasm for this coarse fare 
that the History Department is 
considering dropping it from the 
curriculum next year. 


_ Life was terrible. I felt guilty 
all the time. I couldn’t look a 
Negro in the eye without needing 
a drink. < rode the back of the 
bus and inhaled those fumes, but 
I felt despicable just the same.” 


The gentleman's analyst diag- 
nosed a progressive case of ma- 
‘jority inferiority and prescribed 
intensive picketing with civil 
|right marchers. The more he 
picketed, however, the luckier he 
'felt about being white, and tke 
‘guilt: worsened. 

The cross-over came after he 
was seen one day puttering ia 
| the back yard wearing his grand- 
father’s old Shriner’s fez. Word 
‘raced through the community 
, that he was an Ottoman Turk. 
‘His neighbors met and débated 
a plan to buy him out of the 
community. Their children smash- 
ed his windows. 


Comfort on the Bus 


The ensuing news reports of 
bigotry in the neighborhood 
chastened his neighbors. To com- 
pensate for their feelings of 
bigot-guilt they sent delegations 
to invite him to dinner. Sensing 
the eve of a better life. the man, 
who had no idea of what an Ot- 
toman Turk might be, let his 
hair grow long. oiled it, took to 
burning incense in the barbecue 
pit and bought new fezzes for 
himself, his wife and his chil- 
dren. 

He was guest speaker that year 
at the Brotherhood Week celebra- 
tion at the community center. His 
company, which had been think- 
ing of hiring a Negro to tone up 
its public image, decided instead 
to raise his pay and gave him 
a showy new office in full view 
of the reception room. 

The Megalopolitan Club, which 
had recently been denounced for 
blackballing a brilliant Armenian 
| biologist, urged him to accept a 
membership. His first novel, 
“Hate Me, Hate My Fez,” has 
just been critically acclaimed for 
the searing yet dispassionate inu- 
sight it affords of the fly-on-the- 
coffee-house-wali position that Ot- 
toman Turks have been held to in 
this country. 

The happiest part of the transi- 
tion. the gentleman reports, is 
“being able to sit in the front of 
the bus again and feel like a 
perfectly decent human being.” 

Not many ‘‘Wasps."’ of course, 
will find such a comfortable way 


out. 





The 


NEWSFEATURES department 


of The Georgias 


desperately NEEDS qualified STAFFERS on a part-time basis. 


Assignments will 
Parliament, and other special 
Friede at The Georgian office 


include Winter Carnival, 


UMUN, Model 
events. Please contact Marsha 
in the basenrent, 
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Guest Editorial 
eS 


Se a aL aa 


Let's Look At Ourselves 


EEL I Or 


I suggest that our morals are not 
what they should be. Look around you 
at daily and monthly publications, books, 
moving pictures. Are we in truth wit- 
nessing the beginning of decay? Can we 
shrug this off? Whose fault is it? It’s 
your fault— my fault, because we tend 
to be led and we should be leading. 
Speak up, stand up to be counted — 
and most assuredly in this your work 
with our future citizens. There is no 
room for equivocation here. Good char- 
acter, morals and integrity are our goals. 
Hold fast to this principle. 

Let me quote from a speech given by 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Editor, Tulsa Tri- 
bune. He says: 

“When nations cease believing in 
themselves, when they regard their insti- 
tutions with cynicism and their traditions 
with flippancy, they will not long remain 
great nations. When they seek learning 
without effort and wages without work, 
they are beginning to stagger. Where 
they become hedonistic and pleasure- 
oriented, when their Boy Scouts on 
14-mile hikes start to hitch, there’s 
trouble ahead. 

The school system that permits our 
children to develop a quarter of their 
natural talents is not a champion of our 
Jiberties. 

The healthy man who chooses to loaf 
on unemployment compensation is not 
a defender of human freedom. The play- 
wright who would degrade us and the 
author who would profit from pandering 
to the worst that’s in us are no friends 
of ours. 
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So I suggest: 

Let’s look to our educational institu- 
tions at the local level and, if Johnny 
can’t read by the time he’s ready to get 
married, let’s find out why. 

Let’s look at the distribution of public 
largesse and if, far from alleviating 
human misery, it is producing the sloth 
and irresponsibility that intensifies it, 
let’s get it fixed. 

Let’s quit being bulldozed and be- 
dazzled by self-appointed long-hairs. 
Let’s have the guts to say that a book 
is dirt if that’s what we think of it, or 
that a painting may well be a daub 
if you can’t figure out which way to 


“hang it. And if some beatnik welds 


together a collection of rusty cogwheels 
and old corset stays and claims it’s a 
greater sculpture than Michelangelo’s 
“David”, let’s have the courage to say 
that it looks like junk and probably is. 
Let’s blow the whistle on plays that 
would bring blushes to a stag party. Let’s 
not be awed by movie characters with 
barnyard morals. In short, gentlemen, 
let’s cover up the cesspool and start 
planting some flowers. 

In this time of confusion and self- 
doubts, let this be the story. Unless I 
misread the signs, a great number of 
our people are ready for it — a fresh 
breeze, a breeze of new honesty, new 
idealism, new integrity. 


Trevor Moore, 
National President, 
Boys’ Clubs of Canada 


(From a speech, June 1963) 
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We Love You 
Professor Mike 


Dear Sir: 

I should like to quote one 
paragraph of a letter to the 
editor of the Georgian of 30th 
October 1963, in which our 
beloved Professor Mike’s char- 
acter is wrongly depicted, or 
rather terribly misunderstood. 

“Professor Brian is not con- 
scious of any such obligation 
when he continuously ridicules 
women in terms of their sup- 
posed lack of intelligence, lack 
of virture, lack of stability, and 
sexual baseness.” 

This quotation is the embodi- 
ment of a gigantic conspiracy 
and lie. 

Professor Brian does not link 
the moral and spiritual incon- 
sistencies of Chaucer’s Prioress 








and Wife of Bath as specific 
characteristics of “womanhood.” 
In actual fact he dramatically 
treats the Prioress as an ex- 
ample of the basic human para- 
dox which places what people | 
are in opposition to what they 
think they are or pretend to 
be, amd he goes on to show, | 
even the immaculate Eglantine, | 
of Birk’s Hall, the Pioress’ in-| 
ability to be what she professes 
to be, a nun, show also the in- | 
sufficiency of what she thinks | 
a nun, ought to be, a lady, and | 
shows the great human charm’ 
of what she is, a woman. In the 
ease of the Wife of Bath, it is 
clear that Professor Brian ex- 
plains the psychology of a wo-! 
man, whose masculinity super- 
sedes her feminity, and con- 
sequently he points out the 


the basic cause of her consist-| from a wealthy Venezuelan family | 


ant violations of “Courtly 


Love.” He only points out that|of the full significance of the) therefore in a far better position 


her sexual lechery is due to 
highly sexual nature. 


Editor 


bility, intelligence, and sexual 
calibre of “womanhood.” 

In passing let us touch brief- 
ly on the psychology of Madam 


' Eglantine. Her uncompromising 


“supernatural soliciting” for 
purity of womanhood, is not 
really important to mention, 


but perhaps too significant to be 


overlooked by the psychologist! 
Is it a case of a patient suf- 
fering .from .conscience .dis- 
tress? Is it a case of freshette 


who is sublimating repressions? | 


Her raucus cry is an eloquent 
sign of Infantile Regression. 
That is when the adult woman 
cannot get what she wants, she 
unconsciously regresses to the 
childhood stage, and this time 
she weeps copiously to the edi- 
tor of the Georgian. That “Brian 
is a woman hater” seems to 
be bothering her tremendously. 
Her interest is too immense! 
I do fear, that she really fears 
that after all he might be a 
woman hater,” .and_ the .pos- 
sibility of her becoming a 
“teacher’s pet” is excluded. 

“I did but see him, passing 
by, and yet I loved him till I 
die.” Well you can work it out 
yourself! 

BERTRAM MANRAKHAN, 


English 221, Birk’s Hall 
Ed Nate: This letter cames with 2 
list ef about sixty signatures, 


Cuban Comment 


Dear Sir: 

In a recent Georgian an article 
appeared, supposedly written by 
a Cuban. In this article the Castro 
revolution was aitacked. 

First I would like to point out 
that the writer of that article was 
not a Cuban, that he is in faet 


and that he is therefore unaware 


Cuban Revolution. 


j cup editor ...sccccccccececs 
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“Remembrance” Farce 


What is more disgusting than a man 
in rags begging a dime for another 
drink ? 

What is more shameful than crippled 
humans depending for mere existence 
on others buying paper flowers ? 

What is more despicable than the 
casting aside of those who, only decades 
ago, were the celebrated heroes of a 
terrified world ? 

It is time we remembered. Remem- 
bered that these men died in vain. Cer- 
tainly the Nazis were stopped; just as 
certainly hatred is still with us. The 
death of millions, both fighters and 
civilians, has not yet awakened mankind 
to the vilest of man’s accomplishments : 
killing of his own kind. 

In vain did men (and women) of 
many nations slaughter each other. For 





what does their sacrifice mean to us ? 

Our University “honours” those who 
died with a cursory flicking-off of the 
lights. 

Our City “honours” the dead with 
solemn marches and wreath-laying cere- 
monies. 

Our Country “honours” its heroes 
with living flowers for dead men. 

It is time we remembered. Time we 
remembered that violence engenders 
more violence. Time we remembered 
that we owe a debt to those who, how- 
ever misguided, did die in a cause they 
thought to be just. 

Lest we forget let us support every 
effort towards world peace. Let us fight 

Communism, Rascism and all the other 
isms” with the only weapons that will 
ever succeed : love and suffering. 





ernment and the wealthy classes , has worsened rather than improve 
to define the Cuban Revolution | of Cuba. 
I am a Cuban, born into a poor| and to express what it means to 

De we see any trace of an | family which only recently acquir-|the poor Cubans who were, for 
advertent aspersion on the sta-!ed some degree of-wealth and am/ years, neglected by beth the gov- 


the Jot of the poor of Cuba. With 


To the outsider, specially one in|this I disagree. With conditions 
a capitalist society, it would ap-|as they wet# in Cuba, Castro’s 
pear that what Castro has done 
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actions provided the only avenue 
through which these people could 
move towards a better standard 
of living. | 

Since this is what I believe. you 
may well ask why I am here in- 
stead of in Cuba, The reason, I 
must confess, is not an unselfish 
one. For myself, I prefer living 
in a society where one can think 
of himself first and where there is 
not compulsion to think of his fel- 
low man, 


od 


> 
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Sincerely, 
Emilio Mozo, Arts 1! 


Misogonist 


Dear Sir: 

This concerns the so-called film 
review of ELECTRA in_ last 
week’s Georgian. 

For Miss Zoe Silikas informa- 
tion, (her name implies that she 
is Greek) if she does not know it 
already. Greek tragedy is literally 
“greek’’ to her. 

I will go further to say that 
she would do well to take an ele- 
mentary course in history, in 
order that she may discover that 
Euripides preceded Freud by 
over a dozen centuries. If her 
quest for knowledge is not dryed 
out by then, she will perhaps also | 
stumble upon the fact that Eu- 
ripides was a misogonist and al- 
ways showed woman at her 
worst. She then of course will 
realize she has done her best 
to imitate him. 

Michael Katakalos 


A pology 


Dear Sir, 

I would like to correct a state- 
ment which I made in regard to 
the cost of Brown's Historical 
Geography Of The United States 
— this book does not sell for three 
dollars less at the McGill Book 
Store. I have been informed by 
the manager of our book store 
that the price difference is only 
eighty-five cents. the McGill store 
being able to sell somewhat 
cheaper because of a purchase 
made two vears ago when the | 
costs were lower. My apologies 
to the book store manager for 
the inference I made. 

B. Robinson 


| 


Voices Raised 


Dear Sir, 

Every day the common room 
is filled with the sounds of the 
“Public Address’ system. The 
interviews and the music could 
perhaps be very enjoyable. how- 
ever, the sound is often so loud 
that studenis cannot properly 
carry on a conversation with each 
other. On three occasions I have | 
asked the ‘operators of the vol-| 
ume button’ to ‘‘please lower the’ 
volume’’. Each time I was ignor- | 
ed or perhaps I wasn’t heard 
above the public address noises. | 
Now I bring this problem before 
the student body through the 
Georgian. By raising our voices 
in protest we can perhaps gain) 
control of the volume button. 

Gerald Perron 


Garbage 


Dear Sirs: 

It is rather a pity that you 
wasted valuable space in your, 
newspaper by leting an inacew- | 
rate anglo-saxon review the film. | 
‘A Monkey in Winter’. Rarely 
have I read such sheer and utter 
trash. | 

Mr. Fraser. not only makes a 
fool out of himself but. destroys 
the original charm of the picture. 
There are exactly nine (9) hor- 
rible faults in his so called re- 
view. Needless to say, anyone) 
with the minimum of intelligenee, 
can spot these after seeing the! 
film. How. I ask, can ‘‘enmerder”’ 


be translated by BORE? If Mon-| at 11 o'clock yesterday morning. | 20t talking about the weekend 


{in front of me did; on the matter 


'to check off while keeping the} 


| propitiate the Gods of Red Tape 


the subtitles, he might have turn- 
ed out a better interpretation. 


Really Gentlemen, as an avid 
reader of the Georgian, I feel that 
your newspaper would be greatly 
improved if this type of awful 
garbage was excluded. 

A disappointed 
Dwight Brainend, Arts I 





Unhappy Over 


Dear Sir, 

Is that place on the sixth floor 
truly a library intended to serve | 
students or is it merely a refuge 
for the otherwise unemployable, 
who beguile away the long hours 
by ‘thinking’ (and here I am giv- 
ing them the benefit of a very 
jarge doubt) up new methods of 
obstructing students? 

The latest efforts in this direc- 
tion would appear to include the 
pipe-smoking ancient posted on 
the fifth floor who informs you 
that you cannot take your coat 
into the library. The way to get 
past him is to tell him that you 
work in the library. I know be- 
cause that’s what the gentleman 


of coats in the library, the staff | 
apparently operates on the time- 
honoured principle of ‘‘don’t do 
what I do, do as J tell you.” 

Then there are those remark- 
able devices, the new call-cards, 
apparently the product of a de- 
mented IBM machine. Why it 
should be necessary to fill in one’s 
address to take a book out surely 
passes understanding. 

Held over from previous years, 
despite overwhelming public de-| 
mand is, of course, the cheerful | 
and alert old gentleman who | 
checks your books at the door. 
Should anyone reading this wish 
to smuggle out a few volumes of ; 
the Encyclopaedia Britannia or 
some similar trifle, the way to do 
it is to offer Old Smiley two books 


third (the one you are stealing) 
firmly under your arm. It works 
every time. 

Last, very definitely least, and 
strictly for nuisance value is the, 
gentleman who clomps around on 
top of the table at which you are 
studying in order to replace a 
fluorescent light that is function- 
ing anyway. Possibly this activity 
is a requirement for the degree of | 
Master of Library Science; on the 
other hand, it well may be some 
kind of pagan ritual intended to 


and Inefficiency. Either way, I 
wish you many hours happy 
studying and remain, 

Yours sincerely, 


Would-be Student, Arts III 


Culture 


Dear Sir: 

_ I have just completed an in- 
formal survey to find out how 
many of our Faculty members 
have heard of Mr. Bobby Vee, 
“the most well-known’ personage 
among the scholars of Sir George 
Williams University.” 

To date, not one has heard of 
Bobby Vee including yours truly. 
The sampling was approximately 
ten per cent of full time Faculty 
members. 

Do you think that this survey | 
mdicates that the Faculty are out | 
of touch with the student genera- 
tion? 

Or, is this another student hoax 
and Bobby Vee does not really 
exist. May I suggest as a ‘‘base- 
ment dweller’ that Bobby Vee 
receive top billing on the student 
P.A. system for the next few 
weeks and that the Georgian send 
a complimentary copy of Bobby’s 
‘latest’ to every member of the 
University Committee on Cul- 
tural Development. 

W. D. Johnstone 


Lights 








Dear Sir: 

I wonder how many students, 
at S.G.W.U. realize why the lights 
went out for a couple of seconds 


each day. This is something which 


‘trol of Cuba’s one-crop economy, 


An Open Letter 
To Alberto Gambus 


Your article on the Castro Re- 
volution is somewhat surprising, 
to say the least. I was led to be- 
lieve by your opening paragraph 
that you would discuss the actual 
situation of the Cuban Revolu- 
tion, thus disproving the ‘‘two 
common misconceptions” you 
have mentioned. 

You have, instead, attacked the 
communist idealogy of Castro, 
and Guevara, and the Partido | 


Socialista de Trabajodores, which, 


if it didn’t hold any appeal for: 
Cubans during the Batista re- 
gime (although you maintain this 
party was a collaborator of that 
government), it certainly at pre- 
sent time, has great popularity - 
in Cuba. 

Your second paragraph sets out 
the causes for the forthcoming 
revolution in Latin America, but 
more specifically, states the rea- 
sons given for the Cuban Revo- 
lution. What you do not acknow- 
ledge is the fact that Cuban 
mothers now ARE able to raise | 
their children without fear of | 
hunger and dysentry, thanks to) 
food rationing, which allows equal 
distribution to all people of the 
country, and which allows every 
Cuban child a quart of fresh milk 


cannot be said of Canada, where 
in Newfoundland in the outperts 
of St. John’s, fresh milk is al. | 
most unobtainable. It is a fact | 
that all children in Cuba are 
innoculated against polio, tet- | 
anus, typhoid, smallpox, dip-| 
theria, and malaria, the innocu- | 
lations costing nothing, much of 
the serum being sent to Cuba 
from other socialist countries. It 
is a fact that all students last 
year who volunteered their time 
to pick coffee in the province of 
Oriente (45,000, of which I was 
one) were given booster shots 
for typhoid, tetanus and dip- 
theria, and were given preven- 
tive medicines for malaria and 
dysentry, weekly. 

You have suggested a compari- 
son between Canada and Cuba 
in their attitudes to United States | 
control. You have neglected, 
however, to mention that Canada 
in 1959 was a_ well-developed 
country. Cuba was not. You have 
neglected to mention that the | 
level of unemployment in Cuba | 
was over 500% higher than in 
Canada. You have neglected to 
mention that Canada is a democ- 
racy, Cuba under Batista was 
not, which fact allowed the Uni- | 
ted States to gain complete con- 


sugar, and to disregard com- 
pletely the welfare of the Cuban 
people. 

Perhaps a good example of 
this ‘‘international combustion 
engine which feeds itself by hate 
of the United States .. .,”’ of 
which you speak so strongly, is 
a poster on the buildings of Ha- 
vana, which says: “If the Ameri- 
cans don’t like us 90 miles from | 
home, let them move.” Or an- | 
other poster, showing farmers | 
parachuting from planes, shovels 





around me went on as usual. 

From my position at the top | 
of the main stairs in the second | 
floor in the main building, I ob- 
served only one other person | 
who had the decency to pause! 
and keep his mouth shut. He was | 
standing right at the “Exit Only” | 
doors that go out to Drummond 
Street. Except for this individual. , 
the usual pandemonium that | 
reigns between classes went right 
on. To top it all off, people be-| 
gan protesting when the lights, 
flashed off. 

In my opinion, this is a pretty 
poor showing on the part of 
Georgians. I won't say that it! 
was a poor effort because how 
much effort is really involved in 
standing still for one minute and 








sieur Fraser spent more time| Apparently the vast majority of | drunk? 


looking at the screen, iustead of 


them did not, because everything 


Joha Greenfield, Arts IV 


and pitchforks in their hands. 
described as ‘‘An invasion of 
production.”” Or another poster, 
saying: ‘Children are born to 
be happy.’ These thoughts do 
not come from a negative move- 
ment, nor do they come from a 
country filled with hatred. 


You have spoken of the poor 
sharecropper of Northern Brazil, 
the hunger of Peruvian Indians, 
the Negro child in the Venezuelan 
slum, Think first of who controls 
Northern Brazil, think of the 
government which allows Peruv- 
ian Indians to starve. Think of 
Mr. Betancourt, who was elected 
ov a Socialist ticket and promised 
a better life for Venezuelans, who 
was awarded the admiration of 
the President of the United 
States, who himself has a small, 
flaccid Negro child in his Ameri- 
can slum. If you are concerned 


with revolutions in Latin America, 


examine the Mexican Revolution, 
which followed your structure of 


Social Justice. And examine 
MeXico today. where poverty is 
“quaint,”” and overwhelming, 


where vices thrive, where people 
starve. Then speak of Cuba, 
where people no longer starve, 
where free medical care and edu- 
cation are open to all, where 
people are encouraged to bet- 
ter themselves. And speak of the 
Negro of the Western Hemis- 
phere, who in this one country, 
has finally obtained the dignity 
and rights of any human being. 
You know, of course, that in 
December, 1961, Fidel Castro 
elected Anibal Escalante, then 
head of the Communist Party, 
te bring together all the political 
parties of Cuba into one organi- 
zation, You know that this organi- 
zation was formed with Esca- 
lante at it’s head, who then placed 
Communist Party members in 
key positions throughout the 


country, i.e., established a bu- 
reaucracy of the Communist 
Party. This, in turn, slowed 


down the country’s development. 
In April, 1962, The Cuban gov- 
ernment removed Escalante from 
his” position, in order to facili- 
tate progress and _ production. 
These things, you know, but you 
have not mentioned them. 

I don’t know if you were in| 
Cuba last October. I was. The 
attitude of the Cubans toward 





the blockade amazed me. They 
were angry and outraged. Not 
so much because Cuba was 
threatened with invasion, as was 
the rest of the world; this, I was 
told. they were used to (you will 
remember Playa Giron), They 
were angry because their work 
was slowed to minimum produc- 
tion. They were furious, as Castro 
said, at having to take students 
frem medical schools, where one 
learns to heal, and place them 
in a position where they might 
have to kill. They were outraged 
that the Soviet Union would ask 
them to allow inspection of their 
country. And they refused. They 
refused on their own terms, i.e., 
because the United States would 
uot allow inspection of Florida. 
This is the card with which the 
big powers play. This is your 
ccuntry, where people are no 
longer free and independent. 

The Revolution for which 
Cubans fought is the Revolution 
that exists today: liberation trom 
the tyranny of Batista, and a 
Cuba in which the people may 
grow and thrive. 

In 1961, Fidel Castro proclaimed 
himselm a Marxist-Leninist 
*“*Che’’ Guevara was a communist 
long before the Cuban Revolution. 
In their own words, Cuba is a 


' dictatorship. Including the Cuban 


Army and the People’s Militia, 
there are two million guns on the 
island. One-third of the popula- 
tion is armed. Cuba holds elec- 
tions every day 


It is the right of every citizen 
to give thought and voice to his 
ideas. It is the right of every 
citizen to freely criticize his 
country. It is the right of no one, 
Mr. Gambus, to pass judgement 
lecking discernment. It is the 
right of no one to criticize blindly. 


M. Suzuki 
Port? My Dear 
PETERBOROUGH (CUP) — 


Every good university in the 
world has strong foundations and 
a good cellar. 


Trent, Peterborough's new uni- 
versity, have retained Lawrence 
Mindham, a wine expert to ad-, 
vise the president of Trent Uni- 
versity on types, vintage and 
quantities of wines to be placed, 
in the university's basement. 
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Georgtantics 





TODAY 

PROGRESSIVE CONSERVATIVE CLUB: There will be a general meeting 
at 1:10 pm. in Room 202. 

BRIDGE CLUB (STUDENT): Play will be conducted in Room A-201 from 
1:10 10 2 p.m. Free instruction will be Biven to novices. 

AMATEUR RADIO CLUB: A general meeting is called for members in 
Room 323 and 324 at 1:10 p.m. 

GEORGIAN PLAYERS: A rehearsal will be held in the Willingdon Room 
from 6 ta 10 p.m. 

UKRAINIAN CLUB: An exhibition of Ukrainian handcrafts and costumes 
will be held all day, from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m, in the Men's Common Room. 

RIFLE CLUB: Members will meet at 2 p.m, in front of the Common Room 
and then proceed to the HMCS Donnacona to shoot. The club competition will 
continue through the week. 

TOMORROW 


LIBERAL CLUB: A general meeting will be held in Room 225 at 1 p.m. 
at which the guest speaker will be Richard L. M. Lord, President of the 
Westmount Young Liberwls. 

FSYCHOLOGY CLUB: During lunch hour, a film will be presented in 
Room 230 entitled “Activity Group Therapy”. 

STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT: The weekly celebration of Holy 
Communion for Anglican students and faculty will be held at 1:05 p.m. in 
the YMCA Chapel. 

UKRAINIAN: The exhibition of Ukrainian handcrafts and costumes will 
continue from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m, in the Men’s Cammon Room. 

SCIENCE STUDENT'S ASSOCIATION: Two movies, ‘‘Memory Devices” 
and “The Transistor”. will be shown in Room 422 from 1 to 2 p.m. 

CHEERLEADERETTES: A rehearsa] will be held in Budge Hall during 
Yunch, 

BIOLOGY CLUB: There will be a meeting in Room 426 at 1 p.m. 

AMATEUR RADIO CLUB: Members are asked to come to Room 323 and 
324 from 1 to 1:50 p.m. 

BRIDGE CLUB (STUDENT): Play will continue in Room A-201 from 1} 
to 4 vm. 





CRESS CLUB: Play will go on in Room A211 from 12:15 to 2 p.m. 

CURLING CLUB: Members are asked to meet in Room 223 at 1 p.m. 

GEORGIAN CHRISTIAN SOCIETY: A discussion will be held under 
the lead of Mrs. Carol Sturgeis, the tonic being “Are You A Card-Carrying 
Christian?" in Raom A-204. 

DEBATING UNION: Novice training continues in Room 227 at 1 p.m. 


THURSDAY 


BICULTURAL WEEK COMMITTEE: All students involved and all 
etudents wishing to help out are asked to attend this meeting which wil) 
be held in Room 54 at 1:10 p.m. 

Assemblée des membres du comité nour “La Semaine des Deux Cultures” 
a 1:10 heures au local 54. 11 y a encore plusieurs postes libres sur le comité. 

UKRAINIAN CLUB: The exhibition of Ukrainian handicrafts and cos- 
4umes will continue in the Men's Common Room all day. 

GEORGIAN PLAYERS: Rehearsals continue in Willingdon Room from 
6 to 10 p.m. 

AMATEUR RADIO CLUB: Members are asked to meet again in Room 
523 and 324 from 1 to 1:50 p.m. 

GEORGIAN CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP: The Bible discussion will be led 
‘by Peter Mason of the McGill Christian Fellowship in Room A~224 at lunch 


FRIDAY 

UKRAINIAN CLUB: The Ukrainian exhibition continues in the Men’s 
Common Room from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Being displayed are Ukrainian handi- 
crafts and costumes. 

FOLK MUSIC SOCIETY: The meeting will be held in the evening from 
8 to 10:30 p.m, in Room 422. 

GEORGIAN PLAYERS: A rehearsal will be attempted in Room 308 from 
€ 10 10 p.m, 

BRIDGE CLUB (STUDENT): Play will continue in Room A-201 from 1 





to 4 p.m. Duplicate tournaments will begin today. 

LASA: A general meeting will be held in Room 308 during lunch hour. 

STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT: At 1 p.m. in the International 
Room. Dr. Hedley Dymock will give his views as to whether it is possible 
40 be an individual in twentieth century North American society. 

RIFLE CLUB: Members are to meet at 2 p.m. in front of the Common 
Room and then proceed to the HMCS Donnacona for their bi-weekly meeting. 
The club cempetition will continue during the week. 

AMATEUR RADIO CLUB: Members are asked to meet in Rooms 323 
and 317 at 1 p.m. 

DEBATING UNION: The novice training continues in Room 227 at 1 p.m 


SUNDAY 
GEORGIAN PLAYERS: Another rehearsal is in Birks 
Hall from 10 am, to 4 p.m. 

GEORGIAN FILM SOCIETY: Two films will be presented in Birks Hall 
at 7 p.m.: the films being ‘‘Moonfleet” and ‘Ballad of a Soldier’. Free 
admission by showing your own ID card. | 

WEDNESDAY NEXT 

GEORGIAN BUSINESS CLUB: The first general meeting ever will be 
at 7 p.m. and will be presenting the program “Meet the Executives of| 
Industry". The speaker and Room unmber will be posted later. 

GENERAL 

FRENCH CANADIAN CIRCLE: All members who wish to know more | 
about the new club are asked to pick up information sheets in Room 54. 
Application forms can be obtained there. 

LE CERCLE CANADIEN-FRANCAIS: Tous les membres qui désirent 
obtenir plus de renseignements sur ce nouveau club peuvent se procurer 
des feuilles de renseignements au local 54. Des formes d'entrée peuvent aussi 


@tre obtenues ici. 
CAROL LECKNER 


being attempted 








FALL FOLK FESTIVAL 


Featuring the INCOMPARABLE 
LEON BIBB 


Star of ABC Hootenanny 
ond 
The Weeping Water Singers — Lorry Bond — The Mountaineers 


Nov. 14, 8:00 p.m. — West Hill High School 
Special Student Prices — $2.00 - $2.50 
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“Ethics” Absent Among Students 


Dear Sir: 

Students at SGWU seem in- 
ordinately fond of discussion 
and analysis of the reputation 
this University enjoys. I am 
astonished to find that they 
make relatively little effort to 
justify the one characteristic 
that is very often attributed to 


them. I was told before com- | 


ing here that Sir George has a 
marked humanistic bias. This I 
interpreted to mean a concern 
for human values and a view of 
man as the center and the key 
to the understanding of the edu- 
cational and recreational aspects 
of university education. 

A rapid survey of undergradu- 
ate activities indciates that this 
is far from the case. In the 
basement we find one group of 
students engaged in a petty 
struggle for power in the ad- 
ministration of student affairs. 
Another group sits in the Com- 
mon Common Room conducting 
adolescent discussions of sex, 
automobiles, and current cloth- 
ing styles. 

Significantly, your enterprise, 


|The Georgian, is sandwiched in 


between these two groups. Your 
game but doomed attempt to 
appease them and at the same 
time produce an interesting and 
worthwhile newspaper excites 
my sympathy. They give you 
pitifully little to work with. 
Upstairs we find a large num- 
ber of science, enginerring and 
commerce students busily en- 
gaged in becoming stodgy tech- 
nicians, well qualified to draw 
a pay cheque but scarcely ex- 
amples of “the educated man.” 
I can sympathize with the sci- 
ence or engineering student who 
justly protests that he does not 
have time to read Shakespeare 


© 





lord To Cone! 


Richard L. M. Lord, P. Eng., 
will be guest speaker of the Lib- 
eral Club meeting on Wednes- 
day, Nov. 13th, in room 225. Mr. 
Lord is presently President of 
the Young Liberals of West- 
mount; Chairman of Ethnic 
Groups of Quebec Liberal Fed- 
eration; secretary of Michigan 
State University Alumni; Past 
President of Montreal Negro 
Alumni Group: 


or Kierkegaard but I can only 
despise those who consider 
Shakespeare as a shadowy and 
esoteric figure reserved for the 
contemplation of English spe- 
cialists and who have never so 
much as heard of Kierkegaard. 

The Arts students have no 
cause to be smug, for in addi- 
tion to a remarkable ignorance 





and a lack of interst in the na-} 


tural sciences, they are prone to 
lapse inte an empty and me- 
chanical asceticism which bears 
relationship to significant hu- 
man values. If this last state- 
ment sounds like a harsh and 
radical value judgment please 
accept it as such. 

The whole doleful picture is 
completed by the attitude of the 
average student towards those 
students who, however mistaken 
they may beat times, have at 
least kept their values alive. 
Groups such as socialists and 
“anti-bombers” are generally 











offer 





dismissed as a sort of lunatic 
fringe. Unfortunately for the 
average student these “lunatics” 
seem, by any human standard, 
to be the best and most interest- 
ing segment of the undergrad- 
uate population. 


The general effect is chaotic. 
Such a situation is certainly not 
conducive to academic excel- 
lence. The undergraduate years 
are, or should be, a period of 
expansion and adjustment for 
the individual. Such develop- 
ment can only take place when 
studies and activities are orient- 
ed about some central norma- 
tive concept. The missing con- 
cept is, in my estimation, a lib- 
eral and consistent humanism. 
I suggest that no advance the 
University makes can be consid- 
ered in any way significant un- 
til our students recover the hu- 
man values that others attri- 
bute to them. 


I. M. 


Sceaevola 


MOTOR COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 


invites 


YOU 


to meet its 
representative 
on campus 


NOVEMBER 
21 


Graduating Seniors in 


COMMERCE 


Learn what FORD can 


YOU 


Arrangements for interviews can be made 
and further information obtained ot the 


STUDENT PLACEMENT OFFICE 
ROOM 206 


PECIAL CLEARANCE SALE 


WEEK OF NOV. Tith ONLY 


WERE 


Gold University Imprinted Sweatshirts 450 3.50 
Maroon and Gold Sweaters - - - - - 695 5.25 
Maroon and Gold Cardigans - - - - 795 6.00 


Penguin & Pelican Books have arrived for paperback store — Available November 11th. 


Support Your University Stores 





NOW 





Seminar 




















Me. 


Cavell” meets 








George Cavell, who writes under the pseudonym “Nik 
informally with 


international delegates and 


Georgian students before delivering his address, ‘“‘The Missing 
Dynamic ia International Aid.’’ The city-sponsored banquet on 
St. Heten’s Island took place Tuesday evening. 


Living In Russia 


“In North America, a woman 
is considered equal to a man in 
name only. In the USSR, how- 
ever, women are truly emanci- 
pated and are treated as equals," 
said Mrs. Marietta Stepanyants, 
a member of the Russian delega- 


tion which visited SGWU last 
week. 
“Education. in the USSR. is 


free and approximately 87 per 
cent of the people are receiving 
education of some form.” she 
said. 

Over 80 percent of the univer- 
sity students receive financial 
aid in the form of bursaries to 
help them with any additional 
costs which may arise during the 
year. Resulting from this aid, 
most students find it unneces- 
cessary to work during their 3- 
mouth summer break. 


“Women comprise 43 percent 
of all university students in the 
USSR.” she said. 


She also stated that students 
are encouraged to work for one 
er two years before entering uni- 
versity. ‘These students are 
given entrance preferences over 
those students entering univer- 
sity directly from high school.” 
she said. 


Mrs. Stepanyants is married 


Pro-mayor Paul-Emile Sauvageau, 
Montreal at the opening banquet on St. Helen’s Island chats 


with Garth A. Pierce, Executive Assistant of the 
Semiaac Committee. Two Honourary Chairmen of 


and has one daughter who is 11 
months old. A Junior Research 
Worker of the Philosophy Insti- 
tute of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR, a supernumerary re- 
ferent of the Communist Youth 
Organization of the USSR. she 
is writing a thesis which she 
hopes will permit her to obtain 
the equivalent of our Ph.D. 


During the day. when both her 
husband and herself are at work, 
her mother takes care of her 
daughter. ‘‘Other families send 
their children to the nursery in 
their neighbourhood for the day. 
Each nursery has specially train- 
ed personnel to take good care 


Foreign Aid 


Canada "Weak Link In 
Free World" -— Cavell] 


“Canada is one of the weak links” in a Free World: ‘‘we are 
sadly lacking in both courage and intellectual grasp of the problem | 
of aid to the underdeveloped countries.’’ 
Colombo Plan (1951) and Canadian High Commissioner to Ceylon 
(1958), Nik Cavell. stated in the opening address of the Seminar. 


Mr. Cavell spoke’ to the univer- 
sity delegates at a banquet spon- 
sored by the City of Montreal last 
Tuesday at the Helene de Cham- 
plain Restaurant on St. Helene‘’s 
Island. 

“We spend our time looking 
|backwards . . . we still seem to 
want to nestle in the safety of 
mother’s arms, be’ those arms 
French or British: we set a poor 
example to the newly emerged! 
free people of Asia and Africa 
who are looking for examples of 
| Free World strength and courage” 
said the English-born speaker. 
| Mr. Cavell believes that econo- 
mic aid in the form of capital is 
| powerless unless it is ‘‘wisely and 














! Kulik Vladimir Vasilyevich, 35- 


of the: children while their par-' 


ents are at work,”’ she said. 
“Once she has completed her 


education. if a woman wishes to. 


stay home and take care of her 
children, no one will stop her 
from doing so.’ Mrs. Stepa- 
nyants said. ‘‘This is. however, 
very rarely the case.” 


Commenting on the living costs| 


in Russia she pointed out that 
although rent and electrical ap- 


year-old leader of the three 
man and one woman delegations 
from the Soviet Union, ges- 
tures at a press conference. 
They are exchange students 
sponsored by the YMCA and 
two of their group did stay for 
the Seminar. 


Concours D’Essaie 


Concours d’Essaie pour 
“Semaine des Deux Cultures.” 
tures.”’ 

L’association de la faculté des 
arts (AFA) organisera une ‘‘Se- 


la 





pliances are very cheap. the cost | maine des Deux Cultures.” du 


of clothing is exorbitant compar-. 


ed to that of Canada. 

“In Moscow, a pair of women’s 
nylons will cost between $3 and 
$5,’’ she said. 


representing the City of 


Fifth Annual 
the Semiaar, 


Prime Minister Pearson, and Premier Lesage could not attend 
the affair, but did send telegrams to the Seminar. The other 
Honourary Chairman, Principal Rae was at the head-table. 





re 


2 au 7 mars. 


A l'occasion de cet événement, 
VAFA a lancé un concours d’es- 


sections. 


1. La ‘Section A’ exigeant 
fun minimum de 2000 mois. 


Le premier prix sera de 20.00. 
Le deuxiéme sera de $15.00. 


2. La ‘Section B” exigeant un 
minimum de 800 mots. 

La premier prix sera de $10.00. 
Le deuxieme sera de $5.00. 

Pour plus de renseignaments. 
adressez-vous au local 54. Vous 
pouvez également vous procurer 
les régles du concours. en fran- 
cais et en anglais. au local 54. 
Adressez-vous a Gérald Perron. 
, président de cette organisation. 





Newsfeatures Contributors: 
Liz Asbury 
D'Arcy O’Connor 


Gail Fenston 





Alex Shenfield 


Sylvia Kozierok 





the former head of the 





productively used and properly 
applied.”” 

“To be really effective. it (aid) 
must be very well organized and 
co-ordinated in accordance with 
carefully drawn up overall plans, 
not only for each recipient country 
but for established specialized 
areas inside each country.’ he 
continued. 

“Aid has become a weapon in 
the Cold War,’’ Mr. Cavell point- 
ed out. He stated that we have a 


“moral obligation to see that the) 


millions of people now emerging 
from long periods of domination 
are educated to the point where 
they understand the real meaning 
of freedom and the international 
pressures which contribute to the 
complications of maintaining 
freedom in the world today.’ the 
well-travelled speaker said. 

| One-third of the world’s popu- 
lation is suffering from poor diets 


and varying degrees of malnutri- | 


|tion, said Mr. Cavell. In the free 
world, 400 million people are con- 
cerned only with getting food for 
themselves and their families; 


| 


ithe donor countries. 





these people are not thinking ra- | 
tionally about their political fu-! 


their rights and freedoms, he con- 
tinued. 

He cited India as an example 
of a country in which the average 
annual per capita income is 


ture, form of government. or 





abcut $60. (The USA average aa- 
nual income is $2,300, the Europ- 
ean. $1,000.) 

The government of India re- 


ceives no income from 70 to 80 
per cent of the population which 


exist at this low level. Therefore, - 


the capital necessary for indus- 
trial and agricultural develop- 
ment is lacking and living stand- 
ards cannot be raised. Mr. Cavelt 
pointed out. 


This is the area in which the 
affluent countries should contri. 
bute. ‘“‘The manner in which aid is 
given and administered and its 
quality, is just as important, ac- 
cording to Mr. Cavell, “ever 
more important than its quaa- 
tity.." The speaker felt that the 
most important of ail fields of aid 
is that of agriculture. ‘ 


Mr. Cavell reiterated that the 
most pressing needs in the aid 
field were more cooperation and 
co-ordination amongst the donor 
nations and more understanding 
and thereby more support for aid 
from the people of the affluent 
countries. The speaker felt that 2a 
“sense of urgency’’ was needed by 
He agrees 
that the affluent nations ‘‘should 
contribute one per cent of their 
gross national product to aid the 
less well developed countries.” 


He pointed out that for Canada, 
one percent of the national product 
“would mean about $400 million 
dollars annually against the $70 
million we contribute today’’. 





The Raftsmen at the de Milo Room. 


Wednesday evening the two-day eld Seminar took a break at 
the de Milo Room in downtown Montreal. The delegates listened to the 
sais. Le concours comprend deux folk rhythms of a Canadian group, the Raftsmen. 


The Seminar Social Chairman. Valerie Haynes. arranged for 
reduced prices for beverages Wednesday evening and at a dance 


Friday night. 


{ More than a hundred students headed for the Lacombe Armory, 
scene of last year’s Student Undergraduate Society’s bash. Delegates. 


from American. Canadian. African, Latin American, and Europeau 
| universities, after a week of Jisteing to speeches and attending study 
groups had an opportunity to meet in diferent circumstances. 


The delegates were housed at the Laurentian Hotel. white the 
| speakers and panelists were lodged at the Mount Royal Hotel. 


During the week. the out-of-town participants were given meal 
chits to well-known Montreal restaurants. 


The delegates were received at City Hall and were taken on @ 
city bus tour on their day of arrivel. 


They dined at the Helene de Champlain Restaurant Tuesday 
evening. The closing banquet in the Versailles Room of the Wiudoer 
Hotel marked the end of Seminar with wordly elegance. 


The social activities of the delegates included after-hour parties. 
at their hotel. a facet of the conference which bears out its purpose 
as stated by Miss Anu Montgomery : 


| “The most important part of Seminar is personal contact. It is. 
ja time when delegates can come together and see what eack other 
; are like, can form a connection with each other.” 


After the closing banquet Saturday evening, the student leaders 
of universities in the West Indies, Ghana, Montreal, etc. met te 
cempare their forms of student goveriment. 


| The problems of Sir George Williams were mirrored in their 


words. 
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"Far From Effective" 


. Economic 


Planning 


In International Aid 


Planning must be undertaken with the comment of 
people on both sides of the world so that aid contributes 


to raise man, not lower him, according to Professor Paul . 


Lambert, economist and lawyer of the University of 


Liege, Belgium. 

Prof. Lambert, who is presently 
Girector of the Centre Interna- 
tional de Rerhercches et d’Infor- 
mation sur Jes Economies Col- 
Jectives, was addressing Seminar 
delegates last Thursday evening 


on the role of planning in inter- 


national aid. 


Economic planning, he said, is. 


essential for underdeveloped 
countries if they are to make up 
lost ground. For this reason, pro- 
gress must be speedy, which 
means jumping certain phases 
of development and involves its 
direction towards a_ series of 
compatible aims. 

Such progress, he continued, ne- 
ecessitates the state building the 
economic infrastructure where it 
is un profitable for private enter- 
prises to do so, and it must be 
carried on even at the risk of 
social and political upheavels, 
which can be alleviated by plan- 








ning. 


is not to improve the living 
standard directly but to make 
autonomous growth possible, 
which requires effort from the 
recipient nation. It follows that 
aid is to be given where it is 
most deserved, the criterion be- 


ing maximizing of effort and not | 


income per dollar of aid given. 

Since aid programmes interre- 
late there is a need for centra- | 
lized planning in the recipient 
nations. But it is insufficient that 
aid be inserted into a planned 
economy. The donor nations must 
also plan their own contributions 
which must be continuous to be 
effective. 

Although aid can take many| 
forms, he said, the one aim is 
the effective development of the 
whole world, but this does not 
mean one universal plar. Such; 














Majority Adjust ToNew Environment 





Cultural Shock, which can be described as the 
emotional difficulty of adjusting to a strange environ- 
ment of language, people, climate, living conditions and 
customs, face any person from east to west who may be 
travelling, working, living or studying in a strange 


country. 


Dr. E. D. Wittkower, a psychiatrist from McGill 
University who “has made the study of human behavior 
against the background of different cultures his main 
field of scientific interest’ spoke about cultural shock 
to an audience attending the Seminar in Birks Hall last 


Friday. 


Under various international exchange programs, 
hundreds of students, aid advisors, tourists and business- 
men have been exposed to this psychological malady of 


cultural shock. 


Unfamiliar sounds, dust. dirt, 
insanitary conditions, inadequate 
diet, infectious diseases, poison- 


ous, crawling insects and rep- 
tiles, inadequate housing accom- 


modations are some of the fac- 
tors which may contribute to the 
anxiety, which characterizes cul- 
tural shock, to a person used to 
a more favourable climate and 
higher standard of living. Un- 
friendly people, changes in cli- 
|;mate and the fast, dangerous 





a perspective would be prema- 
ture. Also the division of the 
world into competing blocs and 
the multiplicity of aid organiza- 
tions is against a world-wide 
plan. 

Professor Lambert said that 
technical and financial aid must 
be linked if either is to be mean- 
ingful and the various types of 
aid cannot be carried out inde- 


| pendently. 
| 
The function of aid, he stated saiq, need to maximize exports | 


Underdeveloped countries, he 
but ninety percent of their for- 
eign exchange comes from ex- 
ports of primary good, the prices 
of which are subject to fluctua- 
tions and a long-term decline. 
This decline is serious and it is 
desirable to stabilize raw ma- 
terial prices at levels satisfactory 
to underdeveloped countries. 

Professor Lambert said that bi- 
lateral aid constitutes many hap- 
hazard agreements that work 
against planning while multi- 

ral aid is alone compatible 

ith disinterested economic pro- 
“vess of the whole world. 

But the planning of interna- 
tional aid is far from perfect, less 
than ten percent of all aid being 
multilateral. Public aid, how- 
ever, has risen from 50° to more 
than 66% of the total, he con- 
cluded. 





Effective International Aid — 
Agencies have Advantage 


Louis XVI understood international aid. With money 


and mistresses he oppeased the English monarch, 
enabling France to grasp more of the continent, Mr.) 
Andrew Kamarck informed the delegates at the closing 


which for political reasons, they 
cannot. This enables the coun- 
try to derive more revenue, giv- 
ing to the people the excuse that 
they will receive no further aid 





pace of urban living in developed | 


countries may frighten an ex- 
change student from a less de- 
veloped. warmer, rural country. 
Language barriers and actual 
hostility overtly or covertly ex- 


pressed may be encountered to: 


add to the vexation. 


Cultural shock has its symp-, 


toms as well as causes, which 
may be minimal, mild or severe. 
These are bewilderment, unrea- 
sonable complaining and exces- 
sive concern over drinking water, 








| Cultural Shock And It’s Effect 


Dr. E. D. WITTKOWER 


foods, housing, sanitation, adver- 
sion or fear toward the indigenous 
people of the host country, sleep- 
lessness, ‘‘devitalization” and 
chronic fatigue, personal resent- 
ments, and finally frustration at 
work. ‘‘Some of its sufferers ad- 
mit defeat and return home” re- 
marked Dr. Wittkower, ‘but 
the majority of those who venture 
out into a foreign country turn 
the crisis, if it occurs, and make 
a successful adjustment to their 
new environment.” 





Mr. Richard Hyde, 


Speaker of the Provincial Legislature 


(extreme left), and Mr. Andrew Kamarck, of the International 
Bank (second from the right) meet with the Seminar Committee 


heads, 


Ann Montgomery (Chairman) 


and Garth A. Pierce 


(Executive Assistant) prior to the gala closing baiquet Saturday 


evening at the Windsor Hotel. 


banquet of the Seminar Saturday evening. 


The speaker, addressing ap- 
proximately 125 students from 
40 Canadian, American, Euro- 
pean, Latin American, and In- 
dian universities, contended 
that aid given for political ends 
may have advantages for the 
recipient country. However, he 
added, this type of aid should 
be bilateral — on a government 
to government basis. 


Mr. Kamarck, who is present- 
ly inovived in African affairs 


at the International Bank for) 


Re-construction and Develop- 
ment in Washington, D.C.. 
pointed out that the donor 
country must be interestested, 
ymust have some say in the way 


the economic aid will be ad-| 


sninistered. 


Because no government will | 
want another country involved | 


j}from the agency unless they 








in their intimate problems of. 
land tenure or power rates, for 
example, an_ international 
agency such as the World Bank, 
had the advantage, he con- 
tinued. 


A government demanding 
changes within a country which 
it is helping economically may 
lead to political repercussions, 
said the speaker. 

Aid-giving agencies, with a 
much greater’ international 
knowledge and unbiased views, 
can. and often are asked to, re- 
quest changes within an under- | 
developed country. As an exam- | 
ple Mr. Mamarck described a 
situation in which the politicians 
or civil servants may ask an 
agency such as the World Bank 
te order them to raise taxes, 


help themselves within the 
country. 


Mr. Kamarck pointed out that 
aid cannot be effective on an 
annual basis or dependent upon 
political shifts. He feels that 
the small group of knowledge- 
able people in the underde- 
veloped countries can recognize 
the calibre of the persons who 
come to deal with them. For this 
reason, he continued, the best 
people are needed; but they will 
not be attracted to the field by 
short-term aid plans. 


Mr. Kamarck believes that 
economic aid is a “complex and 
difficult problem”. He feels that 
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Mr. ANDREW KAMARCK 





--Photo Thomas 





Discussing the various forms, well, the Seminar speaker said. 
of aid, Mr. Kamarck stated that; Speaking in French and Eng- 





“real aid” is given for “no par- 
ticular motive’; ‘but ‘“‘specifical- 
ly for the purpose of helping a 
couniry economically”. 


the French effort in Africa was | lish, Mr. Richard Hyde, Speaker 
motivated by the desire to|of the Provincial Legislature, 
spread their culture. Economic thanked Mr. Kamarck, who was 
aid may also be given in the| accorded a standing ovation by 
{form of lower export duties as| the delegates. 








Plenary Session 


Moral Obligation In West? 


At a plenary session of the 5th 
Annual Seminar on International 
Affairs Saturday afternoon, spo- 
kesmen from ten study groups 
reviewed wha: had _ transpired 
during the previous four days of 
discussion. 


In order to “‘bring together the 


thoughts discussea”’ at the meet- 
spokesman 


ings and seminars, 
responsible for presenting the 
views of each group had been 
appointed. They reiterated ideas 
brought up by speakers, at study 
groups, or in research papers 
presented by delegates. 

From the first study group, 
four points of specific interest 
arose. The issue of private ver- 
sus public developments and the 
Toles that they should play in new 
countries was dealt with. One of 
the difficulties occurring, how- 
ever, would be the determination 
of the stage at which to return 
to private enterprise. 


An attempt was made to de- 
termine the motives behind cer- 
tain aid programs and a discus- 
sion of Soviet Foreign Aid and 
its effectiveness took place. The 
development of heavy industry 
and agriculture was emphasized 
and found to be not only neces- 
sary but inevitable as well. 


Another of the study groups 
concerned itself primarily with 
cultural obstacles in the way of 
development in India. One of 
these is the need for a common 
language if the country is to dev- 
elop as a unit. It was also de- 
termined that education must be- 
gin in vocational areas and then 
proceed to academic ones. 


The Marshall Plan and its role 
in the development of essentially 
westernized nations was discus- 
sed. It is in actuality, a rebuild- 
ing plan, effective in the case of 
countries with extensively devel- 
oped economies. 


According to the members of 
another study group, too much 


| Apology 


The GEORGIAN wishes to 
apologize to Drs. Chipman and 
Watson. Last week, we er- 
roneously named a photo of 
Dr. Watson (newly-appointed 
medical officer of SGWU) as 
Dr. John Chipman, Chairman 
of the Depaftment..of Eco- 
nomics, at the University of 
Minnesota. Dr. Chipman ad- 
dressed the Seminar delegates 
on “The Role of Education in 
Aid Programs” last Wednes- 
day. Dr. R. E. L. Watson can 
e contulted in SGWU Mon- 
day 10-11; Wednesday 3:30 





-5; and Thursday 6:30 - 8:15 
in room 568, 

Sou 

By-Election Results 
for the office of 
Commerce President 

Mr. R. Jolliffe ......... eee 56 
Mr. M. Mondel ........... «- 16 


Mr. Jolliffee is hereby elected. 


For the office of Treasurer: 


Mr. P. Roston is declored elected 
through acclamation. 


For the office of 
Engineering President: 
Mr. F. Lackstone is declared 
elected through acclamation . 


The office of secretary remains 
vocant os no nominations have 
been received by the Chief Re- 
turning Officer. 


T. W. Goodenough, 
Chief Returning Officer 


Ralph Schneider, 
Aas't Returnnig Officer 


criticism of aid programs is of- 
fered by already developed coun- 
tries; the press, although obliga- 
ted to express criticism, does its 
| job too efficiently in certain in- 
| stances. 


The merits of concentration as 
opposed to diffusion of aid was 
brought out. In the case of almost 
developed countries such as Ar- 
gentina and Venezuela, a con- 
| centration of aid would be ex- 
tremely effective in putting them 
on an independant level. 


Education as an area for con-' 


centration of aid was discussed, 
as well as the possibility of limit- 
ing aid to one area of the world. 
No conclusion ~egarding the lat- 
ter was reached. 

The question whether the West 
has a moral obligation to offer 
aid arose. It was feared that the 
| main motives for the giving of 
‘aid might be merely political, 
whereas aid should be refused if 
not given for humanitarian rea- 
sons and according to need only. 

The Alliance for Progress, dis- 
cussed by one study group, out 
of necessity works ~ better with 
developed nations. It should pro- 
mote political development rather 
than stability, ‘‘political evolu- 
tion, not revolution.” 


WIND ob Bd CARS 


The most rewarding part of 
delegates, was the study groups. Here, the students presented 
papers, discussed the topics of the previous days’ speeches, 
vis-a-vis. Larry Oppenheimer from Annapolis University leader 
of one such study group, presents his teams resolutions and 





opinions at the international 


| 


“In my oponion, . . . we should 
begin seriously to consider whe- 
ther the world’s population can 
; be reduced to perhaps half, or 
{why not one quarter of its pre- 
/ sent size.’”’ This provocative sta- 
tement was made by Dr. John 
| Chipman, speaking to Seminar 
_ delegates and other interested 
' people on Wednesday evening last. 

Dr. Chipman was not advocat- 
ing Euphanasia however and ex- 
plained to his attentive audience 
that through regulated birth con- 
trol, the population of the world 
could be reduced to manageable 
proportions. 

He added that the direction of 
the world today was ‘‘to maxi- 
mize its numbers at all costs,” 
and that the result of this was the 
large increase at any given mo- 
ment in time of the ratio of chil- 
dren to adults. 
related to his topic, ‘‘The Role of 
Education in Aid Programs’’, in 
that these children impose a 
great burden if all are to be edu- 
cated. 

The University of Minnesota 
economist discussed the spectre 





the Seminar, according to the 


gathering of delegates at the 


Saturday afternoon plenary session. 





Professor Paul Lambert of 
Brussels said that the recepients 
| of ‘‘gifts’’ — either money or agri- 
cultural surpluses — will postpone 
the development of the nation in 
the long run. 

In an interview. Prof. Lambert, 
speaking in French, stated that 
it is our duty to help the under- 
developed nations by pooling the 
resources of wealthier nations. 
The prosperous countries should 
offer more than financial aid by 
forming an elite of technicians 
who can put to good use the capi- 
tal and resources’ existing in the 
emerging states. : 

Prof. ‘Lambert, who was the 
guest of honour at a banquet 
given by the Province of Quebec, 








last Friday, attributes the lack of 
national understanding and popu- 
lar enthusiasm towards foreign 
aid to ‘‘mental underdevelop- 
ment” in advanced countries. 

The Belgium-born fifty-one year 
| old guest of the Seminar is a pro- 
fessor of law at the University of 
Liege. He is the author of ‘‘The 
Quantity Theory of Money” 
(1938); ‘‘The Works of S. M. Key- 
nes’’ (1963); ‘Studies on the Soc- 
ial Philosophy”? (1963) and ‘‘The 
Laws of Markets prior to J. B. 
Say and the Say Malthus Debate”’ 
(1956). : 

He addressed the Seminar dele- 





Role of Planning in Internation 
Aid’’, by Gilbert Holdrinet 


gates Thursday evening on ‘‘The | 


This factor he | 





- Population Explosion Control 
Through Education 


of unemployment and pointed outmethods which are quite familiar 
that it was by no means a prob-| to actuaries,’”’ ne stated. 


lem restricted .o the underdevel- 
oped countries. 

However, using what he term- 
ed the ‘“‘standard explanation’, 
Dr. Chipman showed how an in- 
dustrially advanced country need 
never worry about technological 
unemployment. 

His argument ran, “If workers 
are laid off in an industry which | 
is introducing labor saving ma- 
chinery, then it is true that they 
will suffer a temporary discor:- | 
fort. However, they need only 
offer their services, possibly at 
a lower wage, in other industries 
where they have a greater com- 
parative advantage, and indeed 
they may even be hired by the 
industry that is producing the 
machinery. Thus every market 
will be cleared, supply will be 
equal to demand, and all will be 
well.” 

Technological unemployment 
can be combatted only through 
a sufficient level of education, he 
added. It is this education which 
is lacking in the under-developed 
nations and consequently, they 


are faced witt a high rate of | 


unemployment. 
Using an economist’s approach 
to the problem, Dr. Chipman dis- 


‘cussed the rate of return of in- 


| versity. 


F Guidance, Not Cash | 
Needed — Lambert 





vestment in education. ‘Given 
the costs (of education) and the 
life time earning differentials, it 
is then a relatively easy matter 
to compute a rate of return by 


The speaker pointed out that 
capital is needed before a coun- 
try can embark on an education- 
al program. 

He told his audience that the 
World Bank, through the Inter- 
national Development Adminis- 
tration, has started treating edu- 
cation as an investment and doles 
out loans to cover the capital 
expenditures of such programs. 

As with any other investment, 
waste must be eliminated to in- 
crease returns. Dr. Chipman dis- 
cussed educational waste and at- 
tributed it chiefly to drop-out 
rates and repetition rates in the 
schools of the underdeveloped 
countries. He backed up his ar- 
gument with statistical inform- 
ation on these rates, using Vene- 
zuela as his example. 

Dr. Chipman related education 
to technological progres. and 
prosperity and in conclusion sta- 
ted, “I think we can safely say 
that it is to the mutual advantage 
of everybody on this planet that 
all segments of human population 
have a high level of prosperity.” 

Following his lecture, the eeco- 
nomist accepted questions from 
the audience. In answer to a 
question as to what he deemed 
the best method for increasing 
the world’s standard of educa- 
tion, Dr. Chipman received una- 
nimous applause when he answer- 
ed, “Stop the Arms Race and’ 
invest this money in education.” 





Publicity And 


Not many people will deny that 
the Seminar is Sir George’s great- 
est prestige booster. 

As such, it should be exten- 
sively publicized in the com- 


munications media, including tele- 
vision, radio, and the press. 


Unfortunately, the Fifth Inter- 
national Seminar, coming at a 
time when other’ universities 


(notably McGill and Laval) are D 


also conducting conferences of 
this nature, is shunted into the 
forgotten recesses of the media. 

Perhaps it is the inexperience | 
of the people involved that is at 
fault. Certainly the Seminar Com- 
mittee wanted publicity and they 
did indeed harangue the Georgian | 
in their~desire for it. 





However, the metropolitan me- 
dia did not give priority to Sir 
George Williams University’s Se-| 
minar. 

This may be attributed to the| 
second-rate standing of our uni-| 
Regardless of the ex- 
cellent calibre of the Seminar, 
it will not be treated highly until 
Sir George itself increases its | 


The Seminar 


image as a full-fledged dynamic 
institution. 


As an example of the attitude 
of the Montreal press, the re- 
porter attending the opening ban- 
quet at St. Helen’s Island who 
received a copy of Mr. Cavell’s 
speech beforehand, left imme- 
diately after he finished his ex- 
cellent meal. Deadlines? 


The newspaperman covering. 
r. Chipman’s speech came after. 
the address, took Dr. Chipman’s 
notes (it was not a prepared 
speech) and departed. The’ 
chances of his report being ac- 
curate were slim — in fact, it was 
far from correct. Dr. Chipman’ 
was reported advocating mass eu- 
thanasia—actually he stated that. 
he would like to see a one-third 
decrease in the rate of popula- 
tion growth through education 
and birth control. 

One must admit that for Sir 
George, the coverage was very 
good indeed. However, for a con- 
ference of the stature of ‘Aspects 
of International Aid,’’ it was piti- 
ful. 

—M.F. 





“Seminar International” - 


“Seminar International” . . 

Ann Montgomery, fourth year 
Arts student and Chairman of 
“Aspects of International Aid” 
has said that this year’s Seminar | 
was the first ‘‘truly international | 
conference.” 

It was international in the 
sense that, for the first time, 
universities outside North Amer- 
ica participated, she continued. 

In previous years, delegates of 
European, Asian, Indian, and; 
African nationalities, studying at! 
North American universities, 
adopted the viewpoints of their 
homelands at the Seminar. 

Forty universities and about 125 
delegates took part in the Seminar 
this year. 

Ann Montgomery, who was hon- 
oured at the closing banquet Sat- 


.|urday night by a ‘standing ova-' 


tion’, said that the “‘interest this 
year far surpasses those from’ 
other years.” ”, 

The delegates, showing spirit, 
have suggested that a draft of: 
the resolutions arrived at by the 
five-day conference, be drawn up. 
and sent to every government in- 
volved in international aid. 

Next year, Miss Montgomery 
hopes that a wider effort will 
secure more travel grants, in-' 
creasing international participa- 
tion. 

Also, industry will extensively 
be solicited to ‘‘allegiate the fin- 
ancial burden on the SUS and 
ESA,” she declared. a 

The student societies, both day’ 
and evening, contributed $3500 
and $2000 respectively. 
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Living room preserved small zoo- 
logical specimens as frog, earth- 
worm, crayfish, starfish, etc. 
INQUIRIES INVITED 
Andre Biological Materials 
Phone 526-2277 


P. C. Landry, M.A., IM.Sc. 
TUTOR IN PHYSICS 
985 Sherbrooke West 
On McTavish Vi. 9-5903 













BUDDY KAY ORCHESTRA 


Music For All 
Occasions 


Morton Abramson Ri. 4-2042 





LE MOULIN 101 CREPES RESTAURANT 





Tea dansant every Saturday and Sunday 
from 5 p.m. to 7:30 p.m. 
Dancing nightly 
FRENCH STYLE CREPES (PANCAKES) WITH 101 ASSORTED 


GOURMET FILLINGS © CHARCOAL BROILED STEAKS © COF- 
FEE EXPRESSO © NIGHTLY GYPSY MUSIC. 


CONTINENTAL FOOD e@ BEER AND 
© BUSINESSMEN'S LUNCHEON 
10% DISCOUNT 


1250 STANLEY ST. 


WINE 


(Between St. Catherine 
& Derchester) 


861-5234 





Success Story 


Harold Wright, B. Comm. (U. B. C.’62) 
holds the ‘story’ of his future in his hands 
— a ‘story’ which today has become his 
own successful true life adventure in the 
business world. 


Upon graduation, Harold chose a career 
in sales management with Great-West Life 
and today, like many other young college- 
trained men and women who have found 
rewarding careers with the Company, is 
playing an important role in Great-West’s 
international operations, 


Student Placement Office 


For close to 14 years, the Na- 
tional Employment Service has 
operated a Student Placement 
Office to help students acquire 
partial or permanent jobs. 


At present over 800 regular 
firms have co-operated with this 
office in order to place students 
in suitable positions. 

Mt. W. A. Campbell, ewho, for 
10 years has seen this office grow 
into an important function in our 
expanding University, has an- 
nually printed in the Sir George 
Calendar information to fresh- 
men students about what the Em- 

















p-m., any day. 





WINTER CARNIVAL 
NEEDS 


Students with cars to make local deliveries. Those 
interested in ready cash contact Irwin Slopack, 
Michel Desaulniers at Carnival Office at 


By BARRY ENTOUS 


ployment Office has to offer. 

Mr. Campbell pointed out that 
“there are students who still do 
not know the procedure of obtain- 
ing work.” 


“The student must 
with the office; check the bulletin 


register | 


board, and then is assigned to the | 


available positions.’’ This simple 
method, combined with the serv- 


ice readily available, will enable | 


the student 
placement. 


Mr. 


to acquire rapid 


Campbell's office, in co- 








1:00 


This booklet may also tell the ‘story’ of the 
very career you have in mind. Or, it may 
interest you in a particular field that you 
have not already considered. Either way, it 
is a possibility you should investigate —an 
opportunity you can’t afford to overlook. 
We invite you to read this descriptive 
booklet on careers with Great-West Life 
and to find out more about us... about 


@ Research and Development 
@ investment Management 
@ Sales Management 


our strong record of steady growth into one 
of the leading insurance companies in North 
America... about the dynamic potential for 
future development . . . and about the varied 
and challenging careers created by this growth 


and expansion. 


As described in our career booklet, there are 
6 main avenues to success at Great-West's 


head office in Winnipeg: 


@ Technical Appointments 
H Administrative Appointments 
@ Actuarial Management 


One of these may be your avenue to success 





operation with the Guidance Be 
partment, compares aptitudes 
and qualifications in order ta 
obtain applicants suitable for the 
available openings. 

The National Employment Ser- 
vice operates in conjunction with 
the head office on Notre Dame 
Street and similar offices at the 
University of Montreal, Loyola 
and Laval University. 

Every month this service cic- 
culates bulletins with a Univer- 
sity section in it. to various busi- 
ness firms. In this way repre- 
sentatives of large firms have 
come to the University to inter- 
view future graduates. 

Applications for summer jobs 


can never be totally satisfied, but 
j 
























Ask your student placement officer for a copy of the booklet, or write our 
Personnel Office in Winnipeg. And be sure to discuss your 
career plans with Company representatives on your campus: 


THE 


Great-West Life 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
MEAD OFFICE 2 WANNIPEG, CANADA 


CG-a 


with the Student Placement Of- 
fice open year round, many 
Georgians are able to find suit- 
able positions. 





International 
Variety Show 






sponsored by the Cultural 
Committee December ‘Vth 
8.30 p.m. in Birks Halt 
Folk Singers 

Latin Rhythms 
Caribbean Calypsos 

African Drums 
Bossa-Nova Limbo 

European Folk Dancers 

for more information call 
John Watson 937-1010 


Why Women 
love a liar 


Flattery may be only skin 
deep but a big rose colored 
fib can work wonders, says 
November Reader’s Digest. 
It seems women like most 
being fibbed to about their 
weakest points! Read how to 
do it properly in “I Love a 
Nice Liar’, in November 
Reader’s Digest. 














DOWNTOWN 
APARTMENTS 


SPECIAL 
SCHOOL TERM 
LEASES 


Central leasing registry offers 
elegant bachelor apartments 


2 -2% 


LAVISHLY FURNISHED 
(Also unfurnished if desired) 


IN 5 DISTINGUISHED 
DOWNTOWN BUILDINGS 





THE LIDO 





THE SAXONY 





THE NORMANDIE 





SHUTER PLAZA 





HUTCHISON PLAZA 





Telephone Victor 4-7355 


or visit our office at 
3445 Hutchison 


(just north of Sherbrooke West) 











separatism — 


The French Canadian 
concept of Separatism 
goes back as far as Con- 
federation. The misun- 
derstanding which exists 
in our country comes 
from the irresponsibility 
of the two Canadian cul- 
tures. 

Up till recently the 
French Canadians did 
not, or could not, de- 
mand the recognition of 
their rights. On the other 
hand, the English Cana- 
dians have always had a 
feeling of indifference 
impregnated with a cer- 
tain superiority complex 
towards the French 
speaking Canadians. One 


might say that the dis- 
covery of an_ existing 
French faction almost hit 
both sides with a psycho- 
logical shock. It resulted 
in the arising of a sur- 
prisingly strong national- 
ist movement on one 
part and sceptism on the 
other. It woke up many 
French Canadians who 
seeem to be afraid to ask 
for the recognition of 
their rights. It also prov- 
ed to the English speak- 
ing Canadians that the 
French Culture in Can- 
ada was far from dead 
and that it was stronger 
than ever. Despite the 
lack of money, a separ- 








atist political party -has 
nevertheless managed to 
gain popularity with the 
aid of different means of 
information. The news- 
papers as well as the 
radio and television net- 
works furthered the 
cause of separatism due 
to their intensive. cover- 
age of this matter. 
Friction has developed 
between the French and 
English Canadians. The 
error of the English 
was to consider only 
the negative aspect of 
the French Canadians’ 
cultural, economic and 
political revival. Now- 
adays, more and more 
French Canadians are 
well-educated. In_ the 
economic field especially, 


who is responsible ? 


“To be a man”, says An- 
toine de Saint Exupeéry, “it 
is precisely to be responsible. 
It’s to know shame in front 
of a misfortune which did 
not seem to depend on us; it 
is to feel, in placing one’s 
stone, that one contributes 
in building the world.” 

Let us suppose that a num- 
ber of scholars of all nation- 
alities and ethnic origins, 
are pursuing their studies in 
a given institution of learn- 
ing. Let us suppose, further- 
more, that it so happens that 
at the particular time we are 
referring to, the world is, 
quite surprisingly, torn with 
strife and bloodshed. Since 
we're at it, let us suppose 
that these people have set as 
the ultimate goal, compre- 
hension between all races. 

Following up our supposi- 
tion, let us say that the big- 
gest investment of democra- 
cy in its people is self-reali- 
zation. Thus, if one wishes 
to make the world a better 
place to live in, one first has 
to make oneself a better per- 
son to live with. “If a man’s 
patile begins within himself, 
he is worth something,” a 
Jearned man is reputed to 
have said. Moreover. if every 
individual possesses some 
knowledge of what is going 
on in the world, and if he is 
convinced that it concerns 
him too, if that person has 
something worth-while to say 
and can Say it well, it would 





be a pity if he did not. 

Let us suppose once again 
if we may, that these scholars 
are on the whole people with 
humane ideas, but fail to 
exercize them because too 
few of them realize fully that 
they, relatively only a hand- 
ful of men and women, rep- 
resent the world in miniat- 
ure; wouldn't this be quite 
unfortunate? 

These scholars are intelli- 
gent and dedicated to the 
cause of universal freedom. 
Each one of them cares 
deeply about the world he 
lives in; about the parents of 
the four little negro girls; 
about the starving people of 
Asia: about the people who 
are forced to accept a dicta- 
tor. 

And they have all seen the 
movie: Nuit et Brouillard, 
and they have forgotten the 
hallucinating pictures but 
still remember their mes- 
Sage. 

Since these scholars think, 
reflect, they are bewildered. 
They are bewildered by the 
fact that millions of people, 
in the northern part of South 
East Asia. for example, spend 
all their life. tilling a micros- 
eopic flat of land, laboriously 
extracting from it barely 
enough to subsist. No, it is 
true, one cannot spend one’s 
entire life brooding over past 
atrocities, past and present 
injustices; so one forgets, one 
thinks about one’s own plans 


for the future. One forgets 
that for some people the sole 
problem is tomorrow's meal. 

These educated men and 
women, of whom mention has 
been previously made, have 
at their disposal the know- 
ledge accumulated by man- 





kind for more than five thou- 
sand years. They know the 
main ideas and philosophies; 
they understand the deplor- 
able effects that some con- 
cepts have had on humanity. 
They are aware of and wel- 
come man’s gradual emanci- 
pation from old fears and 
superstitions. Science repre- 
sents for them a vivid symbol 
ef man’s progress, unfet- 


AS 
= 


FESTIVAL 


de 


FILMS SUR L’ART 


presenté par 


le COMITE POUR L'UNESCO 


de 


lAssociation canadienne des Nations Unies 


Chapitre Ville Marie et Montreal Branch 


avec la coopératian 


du MUSEE DES BEAUX ARTS DE MONTREAL 


du DEPARTEMENT DE L'EXTENSION DE 
L'ENSEIGNEMENT DE L'UNIVERSITE DE MONTREAL 


du DEPARTEMENT DES BEAUX ARTS de 
SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY 


les 20, 21 et 22 novembre 


1963 


Canada as a whole will 
enrich itself, with a con- 
stantly growing number 
of competent French Ca- 
nadian businessmen and 
professionals.  Separat- 
ism, although it is an 
effective and persuasive 
tool in the hands of the 
French Canadians, repre- 
sents a too powerful 
weapon if used in all its 
strength. The province 
of Québec should not 
separate from the rest of 
Canada. It is to the ad- 
vantage of the French 
Canadians to use this 
tool intelligently and to 
be firm in their de- 
mands for equal status. 
History intended the 
two cultures to live 
together side by side. 
These two different cul- 


tered. These people know 
that automation can be the 
greatest emancipating factor 
in man’s life but that it can 
also further enslave him. 


For better or for worse, 
these scholars are members 
of a highly industrialized so- 
ciety where certain values 
are fading away. (We are all 
aware, however, that in our 
affluent society success is 


compulsory and happiness 
our prime duty.) But for- 
tunately they resist the evil 
influences of the external 
world sheltered within the 
wall of their modern institu- 
tion of learning. Owing to 
their privileged situation, 
they are the conscience of 
their epoch, and can cast a 
cold, objective glance over 
human affairs, trying to reap 


tures will give a unified 
Canada its strength, if we 
will make the attempt to 
understand one another. 
Let us hope that the 
French Canadians and 


WAW% 


LID. 


their fellow countrymen 
whose mother tongue is 
English will obtain more 
autonomy through a pow- 
erful federation with a 
central power responsi- 





ble for national and 
monetary policies. 
Vezina, 
Cote, 
Tellier. 


along the way some imperish- 
able truth out of a chaotic 
turmoil. As different back- 
grounds breed different 
opinions, there is bound to 
be a wide range of diversity, 
but as each person accepis 
to have his views pass the 
test of reason, no difficulties 
are encountered. 


Every individual has his 
own personal opinions on 
various topics and he should 
be encouraged to express 
them. What appears to be a 
platitude has, more often 
than not, a lot of truth in it. 
People sometimes almost 
choke themselves to death in 
trying to convince. This does 
not necessarily mean_ that 
they are wrong, but the 
search for truth can only 
take place in a climate where 
the emphasis is put on ob- 
jectivity. Such a discipline 
is terribly difficult to acquire 
but it seems to be the only 
solution. 

If one but reflects a mo- 
ment, one will realize that 
every hour of lecture is a 
weapon, a weapon that demo- 
eratic society holds out to 
those who can afford it, in 
order to equip them fully for 
the strange, paradoxical 
world they live in, Each fact 
freshly learned expands their 
horizons, increases their un- 
derstanding of life. 

“To be a man,’ says An- 
toine de Saint Exupery, “it 
is precisely to be responsible; 
it is to feel in placing one’s 
stone, that one contributes in 
building the world.” 

Gerard Friedmas. 
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ballet 


The performance Nov. 13 
at the Place des Arts will 
mark the first appearance of 
American Ballet Theatre in 
this cily. This internationally 
famous company has been 
hailed by audiences through- 
out the world during its en- 
gagements in thirty-seven 
countries. including the Sov- 
iet Union, in Europe, Asia, 
Africa. and North and South 
America. During a_ recent 
European tour, “Ii Masseg- 
gero’’, the leading newspaper 
of Rome. Italy, made this 
comment: “This company. 
which now is perhaps the 
most complete and perfect in 
the world, with its marvel- 
lous repertory, its variety, its 
earefullv nurtured technique 
and style. its brilliant decor, 
and its superbly-trained corps 
de ballet. fully merited the 
triumph it was accorded last 
night by the distinguished 
public at the Opera House.” 
The praises of European 
erities have been confirmed 
by American reviewers as the 
company has travelled back 
and forth across the country, 
performing in 241 cities in 
forty-eight states. 


This evening’s perform- 
ance by one of the world’s 
greatest companies will du- 
plicate the glamorous occa- 
sions on which American 
Ballet Theatre has been 
cheered in London, Vienna, 
Buenos Aires, Istanbul, Mos- 
cow. and many other artistic 
centers of five continents. 








folk music 


The Cultural Committee of 
our university is planning 
Fall Folk Festivals on a year- 
ly basis and it is initiating 
this program by presenting 
Leon Bibb, noted American 
Broadway star of ‘‘Annie Get 
Your Gun” and “Finian’s 
Rainbow” among many other 
Similar productions. It has 
been said of Mr. Bibb that he 
like Harry Belefonte is not 
a folk singer but rather a 


ukrainian week 


The Ukrainian Students Club 


of Sir George Williams Univer- 
sity and of McGill University 
were hosts on Sunday evening 
to a concert held at Plateau Hall 
given by the Ukrainian Girls 
Bandura Chorus of the Ukran- 
ian American Youth Association, 
thus heralding the commence- 
ment of UKRAINIAN WEEK, 
1963. 


The concert consisted of 


phit 
109 


That stalwart of American 
war films. the frightened 
young kid, approaches Our 
Hero: Lieutenant (j.g.) John 
F. Kennedy. Shuddering. he 
tells the latter that he is — 
heaven forbid — “scared.” 
Cliff Robertson as Kennedy 
gazes benignly at the initiate 
into the ways of war and in- 
tones with a Socratic inflec- 
tion: “We all get scared at 
One time or another.” 

After this profound bit of 
philosophy, Kennedy exits 


twenty national songs which ex- 
pressed a broad historical cross- 
section of Ukrainian life, from 
the revengeful wars of the 
Ukrainian Cossacks, to the en- 
slavement of the Ukraine by 
Russia in the 17th and 18th 
centuries and including a wide 
range of family and love songs. 
The creators of the latter group 
were chiefly the Ukrainian 
women and girls, who being 


silently, smiling confidently. 
The kid stares after him in 
much the same way Charlton 
Heston stared at Christ in 
Ben Hur. The all-American 
boy has met his Messiah. WE 
know, of course, that the un- 
usually sage Lieutenant will 
become President of the 
United States. The scene 
fades out slowly and one can 
almost hear a Heavenly 
Choir, conducted by Manto- 
vanni. 

PT-109 is. as even Barry 
Goldwater knows, about the 
war-time exploits of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. The film rep- 
resents the triumph of Holly- 
wood over reality. The 
events. with modifications. 
depicted in this movie actw 
ally did happen Kennedy 


singer of folk songs. Mr. Bibb 
is an accomplished actor and 
possesses a well-trained voice 


which can vibrate with great 
volume or whisper softly de- 
pending on the mood which 
a particular song demands of 
him as an artist to express. 
He is an exceptional per- 
former and will make the 
evening of Nov. 14 at West- 
hill High School Auditorium 
a memorable experience and 
we are indeed fortunate to 
be given this opportunity of 


more attached to home life than 
the men, maintained ancient tra- 
ditions. The family songs often 
express great sorrow, but gen- 
erally they are gay and spirited, 
with witty lyrics or in dance 
rhythms. The versatility of the 
bandura itself compliments the 
various different kinds of songs 
with ease. This instrument oc- 
cupies an extremely high posi- 
tion in the cultural heritage of 
the Ukrainian nation and is said 
to be the stronghold of their 
national spirit. Musically, the 
bandura unifies to a consider- 
able degree, the principles of 


really did show tremendous 
heroism, as did the members 
of his crew, on that legendary 
PT boat. : 

The Brothers Warner 
(there is something evil 
about these two?) have taken 
this bit of history and at- 
tempting to capitalize on 


Kennedy's position. have 
made what is just another 
war movie: only the most 
boring. the most insipid and 
the most insulting war movie 
I have ever seen. Something 
could have been done with 
the events surrounding the 
PT-109, at the very least an 









symphony 


Last Monday night the Mont- 
real Symphony Orchestra wel- 
comed two famous and distin- 
guished guest artists for the 
second of its Monday night 
subscription series. The baton 
was turned over to Thomas 
Schippers, thirty-three year 
old resident conductor of the 
Metropolitan Opera, while the 
solo spotlight went to thirty 
year old French virtuoso vio- 
linist Christian Ferras. 


Mr. Schippers proved why 
he is so highly regarded, but 
only after a weak start. One 
might have thought that his 
association with opera would 
have availed itself for the 
Wagner, but although Mr. 
Schippers conducted a_ tech- 
nically near perfect perform- 
ance of Die Meistersinger, he 
did not adequately transmit 
the full spirit of the piece. It 
was as though he was conduct- 
ing from outside the orchestra 
and was not an integral part 
of it. 


The appearance of Christian 
Ferras, however, seemed to 
inspire Mr. Schippers, and 
together they explored the 
beauty of Bach with the tech- 


enjoying such a concert, 
Leon Bibb has had exten- 
Sive Broadway show, tele- 


vision, and concert experi- 
ence; he has performed at 
the Blue Angel, the Village 
Gate, the Hungary i, and at 
the Bitter End in New York. 
He has also given many folk 
concerts.for universities 
throughout the United States. 
The Universities of Vermont, 
Minnesota, Texas, Washing- 
ton, Michigan and Brooklyn 
are just a few of these cam- 
pus shows. Immediately fol- 
lowing his concert for Sir 
George’s Festival, Mr. Bibb 
has been hired to film three 


two instruments, that of the lute 
and the harp and its sound is 
both emphatic and gentle. 

In addition to the music it- 
self, the concert gave a colorful 
display of the Ukrainian natio- 
nal costume, which for women 
included an elaborate headdress 
of flowers and ribbons, richly 
hand-embroidered skirts and 
blouses and brightly colored 
leather boots. 

The performance itself at- 
tained its greatest spirit after 
the intermission when both the 
chorus and the audience res- 
ponded to the relaxing effect of 


entertaining film could have 
been made. The producers 
have passed up a chance to 
depict a genuinely courage- 
ous event, and have made 
what seems like the probable 
fantasies of a highschool 
drop-out standing outside a 
marine recruiting centre. 


a ¢ 
Nobody really dies in this 
effort, they expire in glori- 
ous color. One officer, who 
is suffering from third-de- 
gree burns, looks more like 
he has taken a bad fall after 
slipping on a banana peel 
The color locations of the 
Pacific look like very sloppy 


nical ease of a simple exer- 
cise. 

Christian Ferras demonstra- 
ted his virtuosity with a spi- 
rited and exciting performance 
of Tzigane, while Schippers 
maintained an_ exceptionally 
delicate balance between so- 
loist and orchestra. 

For the Schumann Sym- 
phony, Mr. Schippers demon- 
strated total control over the 
members of the orchestra, and 
yet he allowed them enough 
freedom to let the nobility and 
lyricism of Schumann speak 
to us clearly. Once again he 
showed his ability to hold the 
orchestra in delicate balance, 
a balance so necessary for the 
proper performance of Schu- 
mann. 

The orchestra was in fine 
form and responded well to 
the conductor. They perform- 
ed particularly well for the 
Schumann Symphony §antici- 
pating every demand of the 
baton and reacting to it im- 
mediately. 

With the end of the concert, 
La Grande Salle echoed the 
bravo of an enthusiastic au- 
dience. 

Barry Barnes. 


C.T.V. shows for the “LET’S 


SING OUT" television series. 
He is currently being record- 
ed on the Liberty label and 
a new L.P. record “Encore— 
Leon Bibb in Concert” has 
just been released. 


On the Thursday night pro- 
gram there will also be a 
specially selected group of 
student participants includ- 
ing Larry Blond, the Weep- 
ing Water Singers. and the 
Mountain City Four. 

The Cultural Committee 
has arranged for special stu- 
dent tickets at $2.00 and 
$2.50. 


Mary Feinberg 


a few particularly witty songs 
accompanied by sueh appropri- 
ately humorous musical effects 
on the bandura as twanging and 
sliding sounds. 

The evening was climaxed by 
a rich selection of musical anec- 
dotes to a folk dance so lively 
that it seemed as if the evening 
had just begun. All! in all. the 
concert was a most appropriate 
introduction to Ukrainian Week. 
and more generally, a hint of 
the vast cultural resources which 
a country with so widely diver- 
sified a population has to offer. 

Margot Swallwood 


postcards, so bad that even 
the most tasteless tourist 
would reject them. 


The film was directed by 
Someone named Leslie H. 
Martinson and it was under 
the “personal supervision” of 
Jack L. Warner. I wonder 
what the hell that means. 
Perhaps Warner was hoping 
this particular credit would 
get him an invitation to the 
White House. It is unfortun- 
ate that Kennedy, unable. be- 
eause of his position. to 
knock mass culture. cannot 
openly criticize this movie 
for the junk it is. 


In general. PT-109 should 
have been scuttled before it 
was launched. 


Maurie Alioff 
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recital — flute 


Legend has it that Pan could charm any human ; 
with the enchanted strains of his flute. If the legend is! 
of Pan has died, not so the bewitching power of the 


instrument when played by a genius. In the hands of bi J rr 


the virtuoso, Jean Pierre Rampel, the beauty and | 
harmony of the flute still weaves its magical spell ‘i 
over the listener. 


As part of a quatre-annual program designed to {i 
acquaint the students with professional musicians, } 
the Ecole Normal de Music, a school for training 
music teachers, presented a feature performance of 
Jean-Pierre Rampol and Robert Veyron-La-Croix in 
a concert for Flute and Clavicord. 


The duo performed five pieces. Three were 
classical and two modern. Mr. Rampol said that 
though in these selections he found the modern com- 
positions, viz. Poulerc’s Sonata for Flute and Piano, 
and Bartok’s Hungary Peasont Suite, difficult, name- 
ly the fingering, none the less, the classical pieces 
could also be extremely complex, he stated. 

It was obvious, though, that he found the class- 


took only one solo, and al- 
though at times he played a 
role that was tantamount to 
sub-solo, during the horns 
consistently effective blowing, 
he managed to drive and feed 


eo 
Improvisation unlimited ! 
This term fairly well sums up 


the Sunday night performance 
of Art Blakey’s Jazz Messen- 
gers at Loyola College. Play- 
ing with fervor and_ gusto, 
Blakey and Co. had their au- 
dience in an almost constant 
state of total mesmerization, 
proving once more that the 
Plush settings of Place des 
Arts, complete with chande- 
liers and uniformed ushers, 
are not essential for a superior 
jazz performance. Blakey’s 
drumming was superb. He 


se a 
fempo 


The features department in 
its never-ending search to find 
you new and exciting enter- 
tainment, this week visited 
Up-Tempo 63, the satirical re- 
vue in the upstairs dining room 
at the Cafe Andre, on Victori 
Street. . 


In the tradition of local re- 
vues, Up-Tempo draws largely 
on life around Monireal for 
its material, although it also 
touches on such subjects as 


and inspire the group without 
ever battling or dominating it. 
And what horns! Freddie Hub- 
bard, winner of a recent Down 
Beat poll, had the audience 
enthralled with his fiery trum- 
peting and showed why he is 
indeed worthy of wider recog- 
nition. 

Curtis Fuller, the group’s 
trombonist, seemed to have 
difficulty getting untracked, 
and although at times showing 


the Profumo ‘affair’, and 
segregation; ‘‘The Chocolate 
Chip Cookie Meets a Vanilla 
Cake”’, is a tender ballad about 
two Georgia lovers, who, os- 
tricized by society (Let ’em 
Bake) finally end up in Cookie 
Heaven. 

One of the first scenes is 
about Montreal’s Mountain 
Park. Joan Stuart sings about 
such familiar sounds as ‘‘the 
delightful cries of maidens 
taken by surprise.’’ In this 
skit she is dressed just like 
one of the sweet maidens of 
whom she is singing. It all 
adds up to a lot of fun. Some 
other songs centering around 
Montreal include comments on 
the Metro; ‘‘Drapeau is work- 


signs of brilliance, his playing 
was ponderous and anticlima- 
tic in comparison to that of 
Hubbard. Wayne Shorter, the 
young arranger and tenor sax- 
ophonist, impressed with his 
free flowing and cleverly con- 
structed solos. Cedar Walton 
and Reggie Workman, on 
piano and bass respectively, 
provided adequate backing, 
although they were often 
drowned out by the horns. 
Nonetheless, their solos were 
enjoyable and one was always 
aware that they were a vital 
part of the surroundings. 
Whether soloing or playing in 
unison, the musicians display- 
ed their individual brilliance, 


“ 


ing like a mole, — The sub- 
way has him in the hole;”’ and 
the World's Fair; “By 1967 
we'll all have aged a hundred 
years.”’ 

Joan Stuart, who looks a 
little like Eartha Kitt, has an 
amazingly mobile face and 
uses it to full effect in every 
skit she takes part in. Lianne 
Marshal] is a tall blonde with 
big innocent eyes, who acts 
just like a tall blonde with big 
innocent eyes should. 

Of course no production can 
be perfect. Frank Blanch has 
his material down pat, but 
lacks real rapport with his 
audience. One of his skits in 
a song and dance routine 
draws its humour from the 


poetry 
64. 


Poetry '64 offers a coss section of Canadian 
activity with sixteen poets, six of whom write in 
French. The diversity in literary spirit and style 
in Poetry ‘64 suggests that not only cultural but 
geographical barriers greatly affect Canadian 
poetry. 


Of the ten English poets in the anthology, 
Frank Davey, Lionel Kearns, George Bowering, 
John Newlove and Myra von Riedemann are 
from British Calumbia. Two, Gwen Macewen 
and Margaret Atwood are from Toronte. Harry 
Howith writes from Ottawa and K. V. Hertz and 
Henry Moscovitch from Montreal. 


The poetry of Frank Davey, George Bowering 
and Lionel Kearns shows the strong influence of 
Americans such as Charles Olson, and Robert 
Duncan. The Vancouver poets are addicted to 
the use of Projective Verse introduced by the 
American poets of the Black Mountain School. 
As a result, their poetry is nothing but hacked-up 
prose strewen across the page. Davey, in his 
poems, presents hardly more than a chronology 
ents he has witnessed. 
ripg’s pers confusian emerges in his 


confused verse, while Kearns’ poems are some- 
what of an oddity. He says, “I use Stacked 
Verse (his pet theory) for my readings . . . the 
vertical lines show me where to tay my toe.” 


The poetry of Montreal. in contrast to that of 
Vancouver, has definite Canadian roots. Hertz 
and Moscovitch were influenced by Canadians, 
more specifically by Montreal poets. Both these 
poets are associated with Cataract magazine and 
it is interesting to note that the only under- 
graduate in the anthology, K. V. Hertz. is pre- 
sently attending Sir George Williams University. 


Hertz’s poetry is poignant and pierces to the « 


marrow of society. His keen perception misses 
nothing, and aided by his poetic skill. he suc- 
ceeds in pointing out corrupt morals of man. 
Says Colombo, “‘K. V. Tertz is young and 
talented, energetic and experimental.”’ 


Henry Moscovitch is ‘‘animated by a cool 
moral passion.’”’ His poetry sas a smugness 
aided by a wonderful command of the English 
language. Looking down on his subjects, he 
nevertheless succeeds in getting his points 
through admirably, even though it is often in a 
eynical manner. 


Poetry ’64 is the first national anthology of 
the new Canadian poetry. Apart from the ques- 
tionable proportion of British Columbia verse 
and omission of important poets like Seymour 
Mayne and David Rosenfield of Montreal, the 
quality of the book is generally high. Peetry ’64 
is a well edited and most enjoyable book. 


Charles Baumgarten 
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the Poulenc Sonata. 


performance in itself. 


speak for itself. 
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and the brilliance of the group 
itself. 

On the whole, the selections 
played were diversified and in 
good taste, ranging from the 
standards: Moon River, Star- 
eyes, and Wee Small Hours 
ef the Morning, to original 
compositions such as Thermo 
and Aeres. Perhaps the most 
interesting aspect of the per- 
formance was the musicians’ 
obvious delight in what they 
were doing. If they were in- 
different to each other’s work, 
they never showed it. Instead 
of walking off the stage after 
completing a solo, they stood 
in full view of the audience, 


uncomplimentary asides he 
makes about the dance. Mr. 
Bjanch’s aside had about as 
much feeling as an I.B.M. 
machine. Someone should tell 
him not to sing to an invisible 
audience of three thousand, 
but rather to the people who 
are in front of him. Except 
for this small point, the show 
is very good. 


It is produced by Jack 


ical pieces more to his liking. When he played class- 
ical he was complete master of his instrument. He 
put great feeling and sensitivity into his music, 
especially Mozart’s Deud Sonates de Juenesse and 
Bach’s Suite in D Minor. Mr. Rompall ran through 
the trill of Bach’s suite with finesse. In Mozart, the 
Auslante-Allegro was marvelously done conveying all 
the intensity of the flutist and at the same time main- 
taining the perfect clarity of the notes. Unfortunately, 
I think Mr. Rampall was a little out of his element in 


The Duo acted as one during the pieices, the 
synchronization was perfect. Mr. Veyron-Lacroix, 
though he played the clavicord and piano as a back- 
ground for Mr. Rampol, was no less dynamic and 
excellent in his accompaniment. His music was flaw- 
less, beautiful and perfect. Though the flute is a 
mood instrument, Mr. Veyron-Lacroix was so brilliant 
in his performance, that not only did he convey the 
most sensitive of moods, but also his was a feature 


_ If applause is any indication of what an audience 
thinks of a performing artist, two encores ought to 


D. R. SCHERZER 


finger snapping, toe tapping, 
always keeping time with the 
music. Another point worth 
mentioning, is; that through- 
out the performance, the musi- 
cians were constantly aware 
of the audience, always ac- 
knowledging applause with a 
bow and a quick nod over the 
footlights. Blakey himself, per- 


sonally introduced each Jazz 
Messenger and announced the 
title of each number played, 
in other words, making the 
audience feel that they were 
an actual part of the proceed- 
ings. Miles Davis, please note! 


— Ross Robins. 


Greenwald, who has done a 
commendable job of exploit- 
ing the intimate and informal 
atmosphere which pervades 
the rather small.dining room. 

Up-Tempo 63 is ‘not the sort 
of review I expect would make 
the critics rave, but if you are 
looking for a place to take 
your girlfriend or wife, this 
show is to be recommended. 

Paul Fraser. 
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SUMMER CAMP JOBS 


In Laurentian Mountains 
Experienced camp personnel needed for pasition of Sectian Head 


(c) Previous camping 
and qroup work 
experience 


(a) At least 21 years of age 
(b) Degree or past-qraduate 
student 


OTHER POSITIONS AVAILABLE: Head Counsellor; Cabin Counsellors, 
Specialists and Assistants in hiking and tripping, Waterfront, Canoeing 
and Arts and Crafts. 


APPLY JEWISH COMMUNITY CAMPS 


1445 Van Horne Avenue 


271-2471 





ment. Talk over your problem with any Royal manager; 


he’ll do everything possible to ‘“‘see you through”. 


w& 
ROYAL BANK 


27th National Congress 


annual 


No, 19 — Whereas we believe that 
the Canadian student has yet to 
assume his full responsibility as a 
member of a university that knows 
no frontiers, and as a citizens in a 
democratic society, and 
Whereas this responsibilty necessitates 
the expression of opinion on inter 





national political issues and 


Whereas one of the most pressing 
international issues facing Canada 
today is that of foreign aid. ie. the 
choice between protecting our stan- 
dard of living by fighting to keep it 
or by using our wealth to promote a 
higher standard of living in other 
countries, and 





Need a hand? Money to help you throug 


university, on liberal terms through our University 
Tuition Loans. Longer than usual periods for repay- 


| Noting that the contribution of Can- 
\ada to foreign aid amount to only 
one-third of one ner cent of the Gross 
National Product, 

Be it Resolved That: 

CUS recommend to the Federal Goy- 
‘ernment that a minimum of one per 
‘cent of the Gross National Product 
| be allocated to an expanded Canadian 
Foreign Aid Program. 

No. 20 — Accepting the need for an 
expansion of Canada's Foreign Aid 
Program and recognizing that without 
a strong expression of public opinion, 
the Federa! Government will not act 
in this matter, 

This Congress consider that in order 
to create such a body of opinion, the 
members of CUS undertake on each 
campus an educational program with 
a view to student action on the issue. 
And further that there be a_ high 
degree of uniformit¥ among the uni- 
versities on the basic form of this 
education program. With this in mind 
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The pilots who wear TCA wings are capabie, confident 
men, many of whom have thousands of hours of flying 
experience. But, they stilt have to write periodic 
examinations. And take refresher courses covering 
the complex flight procedures of modern aviation. 
Even have their flying skills checked four times a year 
In flight simulators which cost as much as a million 


it is specifically recommended that: 

1. the secretariat be mandated to 
collect and distribute useful mate- 
rial serving as a basis for each 
university’s educational program. 

2. the student action referred ta 
above. take the form of petitions 
to the Federal Government, per 
sonal representations and letters to 
individual members of Parliament, 


Carleton's (NF) CUS. chair- 
man, Pat Little, argued for the 
importance of the issue in a ten- 
minute address to the delegates 
in which she said: 





in higher education! 


the Canadian Union of 


“There is no doubt that the 
question of foreign aid is a 
pressing one in the contempor- 
ary Western world. We need 
only look at the United Nation's 
continued plans for a new look 
at the problem during the ‘De- 
cade of the Sixties.’ Foreign aid 
became an election issue, albeit 
a minor one, in the last Canad- 
ian election. If further proof be 
needed, one need only to pick 
up any current periodical or 
newspaper to find expressions 
of interest on the part of our 
journalists. 


“There is reason to believe 


too, tk i | 
o, that Canadian students are| .. in, strongest student voice in 


already interested and willing 
to act. In 1963 almost every 
Canadian university held a 
SHARE fund drive for World 
University Service, proceeds to 
go overseas. The University of 
British Columbia held a plebis- 
cite to determine the thinking 
of the students on Canada’s con- 
tributions to foreign aid. Eighty 
per cent of the student body 
turned out to vote. And Carle- 
ton's 2,000 students raised $4.- 
000 in a combined SHARE — 
Overseas Scholarship Campaign, 
done in part as a_ protest 
against the poor showing of 
Canada in the realm of foreign 
aid. 

(As of this date the Univer- 
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doliars, yet never get an inch off the ground. TCA 
pilots, however, don’t mind these examinations, 
They know the minute they stop having them, they're 
grounded. o When you get on the move in the busi- 
ness world—or if you're travelling for pure, ‘piane 
pleasure, go TCA, It's who's “up front" that counts— 


and TCA has the finest! 


FLY CANADIAN -FLY TCA 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES (&) AIR CANADA 





Foreign Aid Emphasized 


(CUP) — A movement is afoot among Canadian 
students to penetrate international affairs. At its 27th 
National Congress, 
Students voted to emphasize a study of foreign aid in an 
attempt to encourage students to become aware of 
at least one international issue. 
| Ottawa’s Carleton University proposed the reso- 
lutions which translated the idea on to paper and 
hopefully, to action. They read: 


sity of Toronto’s some 14,000 
students raised over $9,000 for 
SHARE — an increase of 50 
per cent over last year’s contri- 
bution.) 

“NFCUS has been ciriticized, 
and rightly so, for its failure to 
be the voice of Canadian stu- 
dents which it professes to he. 
Joe College hears nothing but 
platitudes; society listens for 
the voice of the educated youth 
and hears nothing. Let us learn 
to speak, but first, let us learn. 


We must study the issues which 


confront us in order that any 
opinions we express will be 
founded on knowledge. As a 
first step then, let us, the Can- 
adian Union of Students, con- 
centrate our resources and en- 


ergies on the study of this in- 


| ternational issue. Then the in- 








| dividual student will have evi- 


dence that his union can be- 
come a voice which will com- 
mand respect and attention.” 
Miss Little, a fourth year 
Honours English student, is con- 
sidered by most student leaders 


Canada in favor of increased 
Canadian foreign aid. In March, 
1963, she spoke to the Canad- 
ian National Commission for 
UNESCO (United Nations Edu- 
cation, Science, and Cultural or- 
ganization) strongly criticizing 
the government's small role in 
foreign aid. The speaker she 
was addressing at that time was 
a senior official of the Foreign 
Affairs department who answer- 
ed her criticisms by saying al- 
though she personally agreed 
with her, his particular posi- 
tion in the government forbade 
he make any comment. 


The GUS Congress voted te 
entertain a study of foreign aid 
as its first priority in Interna- 
tional Affairs. McGill University 
abstained. The abstention of a 
university of the stature of Mic- 
Gill can net be lightly brushed 
aside, 

Commenting after the Con- 
gres, on his decision ta abstain. 
McGill student President, Sonny 
Gordon, said: "We abstained r- 
cause we did aot think we would 
have time to support the resoly- 
tion actively throughout the year, 
and the resolution demanded 
active support. We would have 
been hypocrites to support it as 
ap rority,’* 

Mr. Gardon's honest comments 
reflected (as the uranimous vate 
on the resolution did not) a pre- 
valent attitude among Canadian 
students : the attitude that Can- 
ada must solve her own _ prob- 
lems before she looks outside the 
len provinees. 

The National Congress was a 
mirror which reflected the Cana- 
dian student in Internationat Af- 
fairs. There is an _ indifferent 


} student, a McGill student and a 





Carteton student. 


HOW TO SAVE WHEN 
YOU BORROW MONEY 


Do you know how much you 
really pay when you buy on 
installments? De you know 
the maximum legal interest 
on smal! loans in Canada? 
There are expensive pitfalls 
in buying on credit or bor- 
rowing. Get November 
Readetr’s Digest and find out 
how you can save money. 
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Hockey 





Loyola Edge 


Maroons 4-3 


By SHELDON DERRICK 


Loyola College scored a goal with just 5 seconds remaining in 
the game Friday night and defeated the Maroons 4-3. 

Billy Ardell scored two goals for Sir George while Travor Kerr 
gor the other. Davey Dies picked up three assists. 
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penalized numerous times. In 





ete ccs, 
Ti was a hardhitting spirited Loyola players with beautiful key 
game with both teams being| saves .He didn't have a chance break and a full court press to 
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on the two goals that beat him. 


faet on one occasion, Sir George | Burt Decaire played the final 20 


JUS Open 
Tonight 


By DON BARANOFSKY 


The Jayvees open their season 
tonight meeting the defending 
champions St. Josephs Teachers 
College at Mont-St. Louis gym. 
St. Joseph’s are coached by 
their former star player, John 
McDonough. McDonough also 
has played senior ball for Cou- 
tu. Huskies and the Northern 
Oilers. ' 


The starting lineup for the 
Jayvees will have Gene Stasiuk 
at centre, Richard Purcell and 
Al Sykes at the forward spots. 
The guards are Richard Barton 
and Issie Goldman. Dave Cum- 
mings, former QOutremont High 
star and 1962 varsity player has 
come out for the team and is 
presently working into shape. 
Coach Lecker expects him to 
crack the starting lineup short- 
ly, 


The Jayvees will rely on a fast 


score points. When asked for 


Sports 


was shorthanded two men for 
four straight minutes. | 


The Maroons were outplayed 


for most of the game. The final| the twelve minute mark of the 9-0 record.’ He explained, by 


shots on goal were 35-18 in favour 
of Loyola. Had it not been for the 
brilliant work of Harvey Wells in 
the nets, the score would proba- 
bly have been much higher. 


Playing the first two periods, 


Wells continually thwarted the. 


Touch Football 





| 
Artsmen Victorious | 


The Arts Colts led by the break- 
away speed of track star Tony 
Bush and hockey star David Dies, 
eaptured the Intramural Touch 
Football Championship by a 46-0 
score over the Commerce Colts, 
Wednesday, November 6th at 
Kent Park. 

Leading 20-0 at half time, the 
Arts Colts never looked back. | 
Harvey Wells, Captain, and field 
genera] for the Artsmen, called 


A | a prediction on the team’s pros- 
minutes and gave up the remain- pects for the season, coach 
ing to goals, George Lecker said. ‘‘the team 

Loyola opened the scoring at| could have a 3-6 record or a 


first period when Government 
poked a loose puck past Wells. 
It came after a wild scramble 
in front of the nets. 


With less than a minute to go 
in the period, Billy Ardell back- 
handed the tying goal into the top 
corner of the net. He was set up 
on neat passes by linemates Dies 
and Kerr. 


Approximately three minutes 
after the second period began, 
Kerr tock a pass from Captain 
Dies and put the Georgians 
ahead 2-1, 


Unfortunately, a rash of penal- 
ties followed with McRury, Dies 
snd Burrows being sent off with- 
in four minutes of each other. 
The stout Georgian defence held 
however. Key efforts were turn- 
ed in by Bobby Moore, Thornton 
McLaren, Ron Graham and Eric 
Dies. | 

At the 18 minute mark, Loyola 


a strong game and was parti-| tied the score when Kevin Healy 
cularly effective on his roll out| leashed a slapshot from the 
options and swing passes to Tony | blueline. At the end of the second 
Bush and David Dies. | period, the score remained tied 


22 | 
Jim Shannon played a stand- | * : . 

out game also for the Artsmen| The Warriors took the lead 

leading most of the strong down- 2&ain early in the phied period 

field blocking resulted in long “hen Cullen scored against 


Decaire. 
touchdown runs, 
The score does not indicate the | THe! meavOnns Btanted tei ese 


and at the 16 minute mark they 
strong play of the Commerce|iieq the game once more. Ardell 
Colts who time and again were | 100% a center ice pass from Dies 
stopped just as they were about] snq peat the Loyola goalie with 
to score. D. Hellstrom and quar-| 2 fine thirty-five footer. 
ierback, Rich McBrien, were out- 


: . Just when it looked as if the 
slanding for the Commerce Colts. game would end in this 3-3 tie, 


The finest passing play of the! the roof fell in. A defensive mis- 
day saw McBrien throw a 45-|cue by a Georgian player gave 
yarder to basketball star George! the puck to a Loyola forward in 
Igaz who made a sensational one-| frent of the net and he neatly 
handed grab. tucked it behind Decaire, 

Congratulations to the Cham-|} Coach Arsenault was disap- 
pion Arts Colts who went unde-| pointed after the game but he 
feated and unscored on in six | still very optimistic. He fells that 
games this year. |with a little more practice in 
_|their passing the team will do 














‘men, due to injuries and tough 


Monireol's New Folk | 
Music Centre ! 


La Table Ronde 


1439 McGILL COLLEGE 
Fully Licensed — French Cuisine 
TUES., NOV. 12 -SUN., NOV, 17 


MIGUEL GARCIA 


Outstanding Flomenco Guitarist 


DONNA LOUTHOOD 


Folk-singing Stor of CBC-TV 
HOOTENANNIES ii 
EVERY MONDAY - 

Next Week from New York 


GIL TURNER 
ef the New World Singers 





| much better. 


The league opener is on Sat- 
urday night, November 16, at 
6 p.m. against Sherbrooke. A 
large representation from Sir 
George students will surely in- 
spire the playsers to greater 
heights. 

GEORGIAN STAX 

GOAL: H. WELLS, DECAIRE. 
DEFENCE: McRURY, E. DIES, 
GRAHAM, SHINK, McCON- 
ACHIE. FORWADS: D. DIES, 
ARDELL, KERR, BURROWS, 
MOORE, McLAREN. BACON, 
G. WELLS, FLETCHER, JA- 
MIESON. 

FIRST PERIOD 
ARDELL—KERR, D. DIES 19.27 
SECOND PERIOD 
KERR—D. DIES, ARDELL 3.09 
THIRD PERIGD 
ARDELL—D. DIES 





saying that the Jayvees play. 
three games each against Mc-| 
Gill and St. Joseph’s. These 
games are expected to be very 
close and could go either way. 
Loyola, the other team in the 
league, is not expected to be 
a contender. 


The season shapes up to be 
an exciting one. With three 
strong teams the race should go 
down to the wire. The Jayvees 
will be in the thick of the race. 
and bring a championship to 
Sir George. . 





OSLIAA SOCCER STANDINGS 





with 


ilz 


The Varsity Basketball and the Hockey teams go 
into full swing this weekend as both teams face Sher- 
brooke. 





cd 


A very significant factor this year is the presence of 
two bright young coaches, Paul Arsenault, of the hockey 
squad, and Al Hirsch, of the basketball team. Both men 
have actually revolutionized the spirit and attitude that 
formerly existed on these teams. 


Examples of this are the 6-9 p.m. Saturday hockey 
practices, and the strict regulations imposed by Paul 
Arsenault, which, surprisingly enough, are accepted by 
the team. 


Through the hard driving attitude, Paul has been able to pro- 
duce what may well be one of the best lines in the league this year, 
in Bill Ardell, Dave Dies, and Trevor Kerr. With the superb goal- 
tending of Harvey Wells adequately aided by Bert Deearie, the 
only remaining flaw to contend with is the building of another streng 
line to support Ardell, Dies, and Kerr who also were responsible 
for the three goals scored in last weekend's game. 

Another outstanding feature of the Pucksters is their close 
yesemblance in size to football players. These fellows are using 
their weight to a large extent. and with the acquiring of more speed 
as they progress through the season, there will definitely be sorse 
exciting games to be seen. 

In the Hoopsters division. Hirsch like a uninhibited hypnotist, 
has cast a spell of desire and determination on his players. The 
resulting effect is an uncompromising effort to regain the champion- 
ship they lost last year. 

In their attempt to place Sir George on the roster of Champions, 
the squad will be exhibiting a type of play that quite Jikely was 


{never seen here before. With an increase in height and weight but 
| a decrease in numbers, to ten players, strategy will be an imporiant 


factor on the courts. 

Style will definitely not be missing. Anvone who has seen the 
outstanding Warren Sutton in action wil] agree that the Georgians 
will be the team to watch this year. Ably aided by artists such as 
Bob Habert. George Igaz, Ted Shtym, and the shorter players Ken 
Green and Eric Wolff, the courts should be bouncing with action. 

One unpleasant and distasteful bit of news in the loss of ovr 
cheerleaderettes through lact of suppori. However. there should be 
enough students interested in seeing a few periods of excelent 
playing who will turn out to make their contribution in heJping to 





November 11, 1963 

Team P WL TGF GA Pts. ! 
SGWU ...... 75°20 2 9 10 | 
RMC ........ 7 4 1 2 «17 «#10 «#10 |} 
McGill ...... 531113 #5 7 
Bishops ...... 6 23 1 9 10 5 
Loyola. ...... 623 1 9 12 5 
Carleton ..... 6240 1417 4 
Macdonald ... 7 2 4 1 9 17 5 | 
(5) eee 6240 7 18 4 

McGill vs CMR no game report re- 
ceived. 


bring fame to our concrete campus. 








Seniar Cagers 


By B. S. ELMO 
With the squad reduced to ten 


breaks during training, the Senior 
Cagers will face Sherbrooke on 
Friday for their first OSLAA en- 
counter, 

The starting lineup for the 
Georgians will consist of George 
Igaz, Warren Sutton, Bob Habert, 
Ted Shtym, and Erie Wolff. 

Qut at the present are Wayne 
Nauss, who might not see any 
action this year because of an 
injury, Dave Cummings, who has 
moved over to the Jayvees, and | 
Mike Barkun, a 2nd year man 
who has to see a cardiologist 
before he can see any action. 
Returning from the sick list and 


seeming very hopeful is Mush 
Nathan. 

A lot is expected from Eric 
Wolff and Ken Green. who 


showed extremely good form as 
they piled up a total of 39 points 
together, against the alumni. 
Both players have been working 
very hard in training. Shtym and 
Igaz are also hustling very hard. 


should be solved, however, as the 
team begins to meet opponents. 

Coach Al Hirsch also intends 
to have fast breaks from the de- 
fensive rebounds. On this type of 
play he has certain players slated 
for the job. This will evidently 
result in a faster, more exciting 
game. 

Hirsch is also concerned about 
the attitude of his players. He ex- 
pects some help during the week- 
end starting a week from this 
Friday when his team will face 
Bishop's and Sherbrooke. He ex- 





Ten Start Against 
Sherbrooke On 


Friday 


pects that being away from horne 
and staying together most of the 
time, the boys should get closer, 
knowing each other better, and 
thereby improve the team spirit. 

The team will play 7 teams for 
14 games during the conference. 
Hirsch says, ‘‘We intend to treat 
every team as a tough opponent, 
not relaxing and possibly under- 
estimate a team. Every player 
must look to himself to be a bail 
player and not depend op another 
person. Each play has io pro- 
duce.” 





the result showing in the im- 
proved shooting of Igaz. 

A bit more work is necessary 
in order to properly implement 
the 23 shuffle offense coach Al 
Hirsch plans to use. This problem 
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Georgians displaying fine swimming and ball handling over 
the weekend. 


The Georgian, Nov. 12, 1963 — 16 





Water Polo 





Wins 1 Loses 2 


After a 17-3 defeat by McGill ; 


on Wednesday, November 6th, 
the Georgian Water Polo team 
made a remarkable recovery to 
defeat CM.R. 7-5 at St. Jean on 
Saturday, November 9, 

The Georgians  out-played 
C.M.R. from beginning to end 
and kept the C.M.R. team from 
rallying. 

Keen defensive playing by 
Elan Rumstein and Deiter Rud- 
dat kept the C.M.R. offensive 
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link necklace. 8.00. Black bangle. 3.50. 


Checking in now .. . Bermudas geared for the winter scene ! 


from THE COLLEGE SHOP, MAIN FLOOR 


Follow the big rage for houndstooth in our neat black and 
white wool Bermudas. Team them with leotards or over-the- 
knee socks and you’re ready for a cosy evening by the fire! 
Shown here — sizes 10 to 16. 8.95. Co-ordinated with a red 
Botany wool raglan pullover. Sizes 34 to 40. 6.95. Black 


Dial Vi. 2-9331, local 694 


Store Hours: 9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m., Thursday and Friday Nights ‘Til 9 
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By ANTHONY CHABROL 


line at bay. While on offence 
Mike Campbell continuously 
harrassed the Military goalie 
with well-placed shots. Goalie 
Dave Forsyth played an extra- 
ordinary game. 

The scores for Sir George 
were made by Mike Campbell at | 
3 minutes 24 seconds and 4 min- | 
utes 14 seconds of the first, and 
at 0.25 seconds and 0.10 seconds 
of the third and fourth quarters 
respectively. Mike Florian 
scored two goals, one at 3 min-| 
utes of the second quarter and 
the other at 1.48 in the fourth 
quarter. Mike Leipner also 


| added to the total when he 


scored at 1.49 in vhe third quar- 
ter. 
Saturday evening, November 


9, saw a very tired Georgian 





team make a remarkable stand 
against the City League Giants, 
Concordia, at the Maisseneau 
centre. 


Although defeated, the Geor- 
gians were in full control of the 
game but better swimming and 
passing by Concordia proved to 
be the reason for the low score 
10-5. 

Again it was the work of 
Campbell and Rumstein that 
saved the team. Doug Jones 
must be complimented for his 
fine performance during the 
first half. 

Anthony Chabrol turned in a 
good game on defence and was 
the originator of many goals. 
The next game is on Wednes- 
day, November 13th, 7:15 p.m. 
at McGill. 

Tony Chabrol 





Bowling 


By IRVING MENDELSOHN 


Wednesday, bowling was 
characterized by three shut-outs 
as the Chevelies, Unknowns and 





Cossacks all whitewashed their 
opposition 7-0. Don Laberge, | 
Diana Tucker and Tony Greig 
were the sparkplugs for their 
respective teams. Meanwhile, 
the Aristocrats climbed further | 
up the ladder as they handed 


| the Rinky-Dinks a decisive 5 to, 


2 defeat. An interesting note | 
was Heather Wilson’s high) 
single and triple. 

In the Thursday section, the 
Termites have jumped into first | 
place. Paced by the inspired 
bowling of Carol Bell and Steve | 
Goldman, they trounced the) 
Beetles 7-0, In the other games, 
the Jockey Shorts managed to 
edge out the Hootenanies 4 to 3, 
and the Invisibles increased: 
their winning streak by down- 
ing the Sleepers 5 to 2. The in- 
dividual standings has Jim Mac- 
Rae and Ken Carr still fighting 
it out, as Norah Mundy con- 


tinues to lead the girls. 

Wednesday Standings 
Chevelles 26 Points 
Dodgers 24 ae 
Cossacks 
Rinky-Dinks 
Aristocrats 
Unknowns 
Huns . 
Alouettes . 2 4 ae 

Men's high single — T. Greig 184. 
Men's high triple — D. Laberge 464. 

Women's high single — H. Wilson 
126. Women's high triple — H, Wil- 
son 316. 

Thursday Standings 
Termites” .......... 27 Points 
Jockey Shorts ..... 25 a 
Hootenanies ........ 23 on 
Invisibles 
Sleepers 
Beetles i 

Men's high single Ken Carr 184. 
Men's high triple — Jim MacRae 437. 
Women’s high single — Carol Bell 
141. Women's high triple — Carol 












| Bell 351 











THIS WEEK 
Wednesday: 


WATER 


Georgians tackle McGill again at McGill, 
in league game. 
Wrestling. Practices continue. 1-3 p.m. 
under new coach at Central Y. 


BOWLING 


Chevelles vs Unknowns 
Dodgers vs Alouettes 


Thursday: 


BOWLING 


Termites vs Invisibles — 


Sleepers vs Jockey Shorts 
Friday: 
BASKETBALL 


Georgians take on Sherbrooke in first league 
game, at Mt. St. Louis Gym. 8 p.m. Should be 


excellent game. Squash Practices. 2-4 p.m. 
Central Y. 
Saturday: 
HOCKEY 


Georgians battle Sherbrooke, at McGill Winter 


Stadium, 6 p.m., revenge 


year's defeat. 


COME OUT AND SUPPORT YOUR TEAMS!!! 





Wrestling 


By M. S. ELMO 


With a membership consist- 
ing of 75° novices the wrestling 
team has started off with a 
bang. Now down to 16 active 
members, the matmen hope to 
develop a varsity squad by early 
next year. 


Among the_ experienced 
wrestlers are Mike Shaisson, 
Montreal city champ in the 123 
lb. class, Gerry Bennett, Al 
Crocauer, Tommy Kovacs, and 
president Bob Turner, who did 
his wrestling in Toronto. 


The club is working out under 
the capable coaching of Harry 
Wolfson who has been wrestling 


since 1934. He has held two 
provincial championships, and 
has been in the Dominion finals 
a few times. 


This is the first time that a 
wrestling team has been started 
at Sir George, and credit must 
go mainly to the Press and Bob 
Turner, a third year student, 
who now Sees his two years of 
effort materialize. Also instru- 
mental in the formation of this 
club is the Director of Physical 
Education, Doug Insleay. 


The club needs heavyweight 


| wrestlers, over 170 lbs, in order 


to have a well balanced group. 
Dedication to this sport is a 
prime requirement for those in- 
terested. Aside from the obvious 
benefits of physical condition- 
ing, and athletic participation, 
there is the added advantage of 
developing confidence. 

















POLO 


Coccacks vs Aristocrats 


Rinky Dinks vs Huns 


Hootenannies vs Beetles 


game, remembering last 


an 7” ateallaeite = dS 


d 











